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Observations upon Bovine Epilepsy.* 


By Tom Hare, M.B., Ch.B., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
the University of Liverpool, 
and 
P. T. Lynsay, M.R.C.V.S., Woolton, Liverpool. 
When requested by our President to provide a 
paper for this clinical meeting, we felt that some 
observations upon a series of cases, which, in collabora- 
tion we diagnosed Bovine Epilepsy, might engage 
your interest and criticism. 
* To be called to attend an animal with “fits” is a 
commonplace experience of most veterinary clinicians, 
who early in their professional career recognise that 
the layman may use the term to cover any unusual 
motor phenomena of sudden onset. But when the 
term “ fit” is limited to professional usage, 7.e., to a 
convulsion, an involuntary contraction or series of 
contractions of the voluntary muscles, it still conjures 
up a host of different morbid entities. To-day we 

ropose to confine our attention to what we may term 
the ‘‘ Cerebral Fits.” 

Probably at no time do we wish more fervently that 
animals possessed the human faculty of speech than 
when we concern ourselves with disease of their 
central nervous system. The absence of subjective 
signs adds greatly to our difficulties of diagnosis, 
so that it becomes incumbent upon us to record and 
study with minute care the meaning of all the objective 
signs of cerebral disease. Even then we are beset 
with another difficulty in that we are seldom fortunate 
enough at our first visit to witness such a seizure as 
prompted the owner to seek our services. Thus, an 
observative owner becomes of especial assistance, 
since the details of the objective phenomena are 
indispensable for the attainment of an exact diagnosis. 

In the short time at our disposal for the preparation 
of this address we have not been able to consult more 
than a small range of Continental and American 
Veterinary Literature, but that of our own country 


has been searched pretty thoroughly for references. 


to the condition in bovines. We have incorporated 
three reports in our own case records, with acknowledg- 
ments as to their authorship. 


CASE RECORDS. 


No. 1.—Pedigree Jersey heifer calf, aged 16 weeks. 

From birth the calf developed normally and manifested 
a healthy appetite. Three weeks ago, when the herds- 
woman was about to enter the calf-box with the morning 
feed, the patient, without any warning, collapsed and lay 
rigid on the floor with legs extended and head bent right 
back. The breathing ceased and the eyes were still and 
staring, so that the herdswoman thought it had died. As 
she bent down. to examine the calf, it gasped for breath, 
passed urine, and began twitching all over. In about two 


* Presented to the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., at Manchester, 
on 7th December, 1926. 


minutes it recovered consciousness, sat up on the sternum, 
blinked its eyes and looked very dazed; the twitching 
ceased, and the calf rose to its feet unassisted. For a 
minute or so the patient appeared a little shaky, but when 
approached with food at once commenced its breakfast. 
The patient appeared perfectly well until one week later, 
when the herdswoman and an assistant were taking in 
the morning feed. As soon as they entered the box the 
calf had a fit resembling in every way the former seizure. 
Again the calf rapidly regained normality and took its 
breakfast with its usual relish. ' 
A fortnight later, on the 8th December, the herdswoman 
found the calf lying rigid on its left side, exactly as if in 
the tonic state of a fit, but she found that it was dead. 
Examination of the mother revealed no abnormality. 
Post mortem examination (9th December).—The carcase 
was in excellent condition. Some recent subcutaneous 
bruising was found over the right hind fetlock joint. All 
abdominal and thoracic organs appeared normal. The 
tongue revealed one circular wound immediately adjacent 
to the left corner incisor, one opposite the second left 
premolar, and one opposite the third right premolar teeth. 
These wounds were round holes with fibrous edges and of 
at least a week’s duration. The brain and spinal cord 
were removed, fixed and sectioned. Macro- and micros 
scopically sections of the C.N.S. revealed no abnormality. 


No. 2.—Pedigree Jersey bull-calf, aged 27 weeks, 
fourth calf of case No. 8. 

The patient was born on the farm and developed 
normally. When 27 weeks old, the calf was observed 
to fall suddenly on to its side. It was stretched out with 
limbs rigidly extended and was unconscious. After 
about one minute the calf started ‘‘ dithering all over,” 
and after about five minutes he rose to his feet, but con- 
tinued shaking for about a further ten minutes; then he 
became perfectly normal. 

Fifteen days later, when taking a drink of water, the 
calf suddenly stopped drinking, shook its head, and quickly 
spun round and round anticlockwise and fell unconscious 
tothe ground. Fora minute he remained rigid then began 
‘“‘ dithering all over.”” The twitching continued for about 
fifteen minutes before he rose to his feet perfectly well 
again. 

Seven days later, when being driven out of his box, 
the calf started walking round, and round the box in a 
dazed manner. Again the moVement, though on a wide 
radius, was anticlockwise. Suddenly the calf fell uncon- 
scious, making a peculiar grunt, and became rigid. In 
about a minute his eyes began to roll, breathing became 
rapid and stertorous, all muscles of the body went into a 
clonic spasm, and there was champing of the jaws with 
profuse salivation. No urine or feces were passed. 
Within about two minutes the calf stood up, and was then 
driven out of the box without any difficulty. 

On examination the calf appeared perfectly healthy, 
and a diagnosis of epilepsy was given. A sample of the 
feces proved negative for parasites. No treatment was 
prescribed. 

Two months later the owner invited us to examine the 
patient as it had not grown since our last visit. No more 
fits had been observed. The calf certainly did not appear 
to have grown, it was thinner and somewhat ‘‘ pot-bellied.”’ 
It walked stiffly on both fore limbs as if in pain. The 
costo-chondral junctions were slightly enlarged and 
painful on palpation. Deep palpation over all four 
fetlocks was resisted. No sign of organic disease of the 
C.N.S. was elicited. Rickets with epilepsy was diagnosed, 
and the patient was ordered a course of cod-liver oil, fresh 
greens, sunlight, fresh air, and a large amount of clean 
straw bedding. The tuberculin test proved negative, 
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Five weeks later the calf was found lying in the pasture 
with acute abdominal distension. It was unable to rise. 
The rumen was punctured with relief of the gaseous dis- 
tension, and the calf was returned to its box. Since that 
day the patient never regained its feet. The general 
condition deteriorated as the evidence of rickets became 
more pronounced, in spite of treatment. Bed sores now 
developed and when one on the sternum became gan- 
grenous, destruction was advised. 

Owing to a misunderstanding of our instructions the 
patient was shot with the humane killer on June 19th, so 
that the brain was destroyed. 

Post-mortem examination revealed advanced bed sores 
on the sternum, the carpi, hocks and fetlocks. The 
lungs were congested and cedematous. The lateral aspects 
of the tongue contained four white fibrous scars. The 
costo-chondral junctions of a number of the ribs and the 
epiphyses of the long bones revealed typical changes of 
rickets ; (specimen demonstrated). The carcase was 
poorly nourished, and the development of the skeleton was 
delayed. 

No. 3.—Shorthorn heifer calf, aged 21 weeks. 

Advice was sought by the owner because the calf had 
been observed in “ several’’ fits during the past three 
weeks. 

During the course of the physical examination the cali’s 
muzzle was gripped with the fingers and the head was 
drawn over to one side: As soon as it was released, the 
ealf thrust out its head and neck in full extension and 
held it rigidly in that position for a few moments. 
Suddenly the calf fell unconscious on to the richt side, 
respiration ceased, the whole body became rigid, and 
the eyes were fixed with the sclerotics visible. 

Widespread clonic spasms then came on, together with 
deep stertorous breathing. After about three minutes 
the calf raised its head, blinked and looked dazed for a 
brief while, then rose to its feet, apparently normal. 
Physical examination proved negative. 

In the afternoon of the same day the calf was found dead 
in the loose-box; it was stretched out in the posture 
assumed in the tonic stage. 

Post-mortem examination (15th January) revealed lesions 
of tuberculosis affecting the mediastinal glands, both lungs, 
the pleura, aud the mesenteric glands. The brain and 
spinal cord were not examined. 


No. 4,.—Shorthorn bull-calf, aged 18 weeks, the first 
calf of a newly-purchased cross-bred Shorthorn. 

On the 6th of January the calf, when being fed, fell into 
a“ fit,”” which, from the description given to us was typical 
of Grand Mal. Our clinical examination, both of the 
patient and his mother, proved negative. Three more 
similar “‘fits’’ during the following seven weeks were 
observed by the owner; and still another “‘ fit’ occurred 
at breakfast time on March 9th. From this date onwards 
the calf’s appetite failed. No organic cause for the 
‘ fits” was detected clinically, but the calf was distinctly 
stuperose, and all the reflexes were sluggish. It never 
rose to its feet again, and on the morning of March 14th, 
was found dead. 

Post-mortem examination revealed three small encap- 
sulated abscesses in the apex of the left lung, and one at 
the root of the right lung. The thick pus and caseous 
material contained Gram positive diplococci and Gram 
positive rods ; no evidence of T.B. was found in the pus 
or in sections of the lungs. The brain was removed 
entire and fixed, but revealed no abnormality on macro- 
or microscopic section. 


No. 5.—Shorthorn heifer calf, aged 10 weeks. 

The owner described three fits which had been observed 
during the month of January, and which resembled those 
of Grand Mal. No sign of any abnormality was found 
on clinical examination. On the 18th February the calf 
was found dead in its box. It lay stretched out, and there 


was no evidence of a struggle. 
Post-mortem examination was not obtained. 
No. 6 ( Abstracted).—Abstract from La Clin. 
Vet. Record 1904-5, xvii. 357. 
of epilepsy in a heifer, aged 14 months. 


Vet., in 
The brief report is of a case 
Three fits were 
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observed, and post-mortem examination ‘‘ corroborated 
the idea of epilepsy.” 

No. 7 (TIzaak’s aged 10 months. 
Epileptic fits occurred generally before feeding. 

Izaak found that an epileptic fit could be induced 
artificially by suddenly exposing the animal to strong light. 
Light generally applied and progressively strengthened 
had no effect. | When one eye only was suddenly exposed 
to strong light the epileptic spasm appeared, and when the 
animal was under the influence of atropine, a less powerful 
light sufficed to induce the spasms. During the attacks 
the temperature rose 2°7°F., the pulse and respirations 
also increased. ‘The temperature returned to normal 
within fifteen minutes, the pulse rate within five minutes, 
and the respiration rate within ten minutes of the cessation 
of the convulsion. 

The subsequent history is not recorded. 

No. 8.--Jersey Cow. Purchased from a Pedigree stud, 
18th September, 1924. Fourth calf (Case No. 2), born 
26th May, 1925. Aborted 22 weeks foetus 2nd December, 
1925, otherwise there was no previous history of disease. 
On the 30th December, 1925, the patient was standing in 
the yard previous to entering the shippon for milking, 
when she suddenly made three complete revolutions in 
an anticlockwise direction and fell unconscious to the 
ground. As she fell she emitted a hoarse bellow. For 
about a minute she lay rigid with limbs fully extended, 
and with pronounced opisthotonos. Then she com- 
menced grinding her teeth, with profuse salivation ; 
every muscle in the body was in a state of clonus, and the 
respirations became stertorous, with a discharge of mucus- 
like secretion from the nostrils. After about two minutes 
the cow raised her head, looked about her in a stuperose 
manner, then suddenly stood up and galloped off into the 
paddock as if terror-stricken. She was brought into the 
shippon, rugged up, and beyond showing a loss of appetite 
for the remainder of the day, appeared normal. Our 
clinical examination proved negative. 

At the morning milking (30th December) the cow had 
only given two pints, whereas her average was nine pints 
in the morning, and six pints in the evening. 

For the next six weeks we kept the cow under close 
observation, and though no more fits were reported,we 
observed the most interesting change in her disposition. 
Together with other cows she was turned into a large barn. 
For periods of varying duration throughout the day, the 
cow would stand with her neck fully extended and mouth 
agape as if attempting to get up her cud which never came. 
During these ‘‘ attacks’ she revealed no interest in her 
environment, preferred the dark corners, and made no 
attempt to turn away from strangers. At other times she 
would be her normal self. We could find no evidence 
of any organic cause for this behaviour. Her urine was 
normal. 

However, she began to fall off in condition and her milk 
yield decreased. She reacted to the tuberculin test 
(February) and was removed from the herd. We have 
just recently received the information that the cow was 
at pasture throughout the summer fattening for beef, and 
that she recovered from these peculiar seizures. 

No. 9 ( Ciurea’s Case*).—Cow aged 8 years, two months 
pregnant, which had produced six good calves, nothing 
abnormal having been found in either the mother or the 
calves. 

The cow had a fit in which she fell on her side (it is not 
stated whether consciousness was lost). She lay upon 
the ground for about a minute with her head twisted round 
the cervical axis. Clonic spasms of the face, neck and 
limbs ensued, and the eyeballs moved spasmodically. 
The spasmodic contractions of the masseter muscles were 
accompanied by an abundant, foamy salivation ; the mouth 
was held partly open and the tongue protruded. The 
cow rose suddenly, but maintained her equilibrium with 
difficulty. For a short time she was unable to accommo- 
date her vision, was restless, and her respiration rate was 
accelerated. After a few minutes she became calm, her 
vision cleared, but she remained feeble and dull. The 
cow was slaughtered the next day, but the macroscopic 
post mortem examination gave negative results. 
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TABLE No. 1. 


PRESENTING A SYNOPSIS OF THE CASE RECORDS. 


THE PATIENT. 


| 
| 


Case AGE. No. of Fits P.M. FInpINGs. 
No. Breed Sex. | At Ist Fit. At death. observed. | In C.N.S. R.o0.B. 
1 | Jersey | H. | 16 weeks. 19 weeks. 2 | Nil. Nil. 
2 Jersey «a 55 3 Rickets. 
3 SH. “several” | T.B. 
4 SH. B. | ws 25 5 Nil. Chronic abscess, 
| | Lung. 
5 SH. H. | 10 ,, 16, 5 
6 ? H. | ? aa 3 | ? Nil. ? Nil. 
7 ? H. | 40, ? “several” | 
8 | Jersey | Cow | 4th Calf, 1 | Still Living, Feb. Positive T.B. 
| | | 1926. Reac. 
9 ? Cow 6th Calf. 1 | ? Nil. 
N.B.—SH. =Shorthorn. H. = Heifer. B. = Bull. C.N.S. =Central Nervous System. 


R.o.B. =Remainder of Body. 


THE PHENOMENA OF EPILEPSY. 


We are conscious of the inadequacy of our own 
clinical observations summarised in table No. 1; 
they leave unanswered a number of questions which 
will inevitably arise from a discussion of the condition 
we believe them to represent. Even so, they still 
provide a series of conundrums which we shall 
introduce in the course of our survey. 


A.—Tue Granpn Mat or Masor 


The most striking phenomena common to our 
cases, and thus the first: to engage our attention, are 
the periodic attacks of loss of consciousness, and 
convulsions in otherwise apparently healthy bovines. 
These manifestations of the Grand Mal may be 
summarised under the following headings :—- 

1. The premonitory signs.—Preceding the loss of 
consciousness in the human epileptic, there is usually 
some sensory aura or hallucination (visual, olfactory, 
gustatory, auditory, visceral, psychical, etc.). Though 
we are unable to determine whether animal epileptics 
experience a sensory aura, we can observe the pre- 
monitory motor signs which are sometimes recorded 
in man. Osler® states that “occasionally the fit 
(in man) may be preceded not by an aura, but by 
certain movements; the patient may turn round 
rapidly or run with great speed for a few minutes.” 
Cases numbers 2 and 8 moved in an anticlockwise 
direction, and case number 3 revealed a fleeting 
premonitory extension of the head and neck. In the 
other cases there was no warning. 

2. The loss of consciousness is of sudden onset ; 
the animal suddenly collapses. On falling it may 
make a sort of deep groan or a sharp gasp, which 
would appear to be due to the sudden squeezing 
out of air through the closed larynx. At the onset 


the entire musculature passes into one great tetanic 
(tonic 


contraction spasm). The extremities are 


T.B. Reac. =Tuberculin Reaction. 


fully extended, and the head is retracted towards the 
chine (opisthotonos), though in Ciurea’s case (No. 9) 
it was twisted round the cervical axis. The generalised 
rigidity also fixes the respiratory muscles, and}breath- 
ing ceases. The eyeballs are usually retracted to 
one side, revealing sclerotics. This tonic stage may 
last up to sixty seconds, 

The convulsion then passes into the clonic stage, 
when ‘the muscular contractions become _inter- 
mittent ; at first tremulous or vibratory, they 
gradually become more rapid and the limbs are jerked 
and tossed about violently. The muscles of the face 
are in constant clonic spasm, the eyes roll, the eyelids 
are opened and closed convulsively.”” (Osler®). 

The animal may keep its mouth firmly closed and 
be heard grating its teeth with side to side movements, 
or else the jaws may be alternatively opened and 
snapped together. Laceration of the tongue may 
result. A frothy saliva, tinged with blood, if the 
tongue has been bitten, is blown out of the mouth. 
The urine and feces may be*discharged involuntarily. 
Respiration recommences, but it is abnormally fast 
and stertorous. 


3. The return to consciousness.—After a period of 
minutes the clonic’ spasms cease, and a _ general 
relaxation of the whole body follows. The animal 
may remain comatose —it may sit up on its sternum 
and for a few minutes look about in a dazed manner, — 
or it may rise to its feet and for a variable time reveal . 
evidence of exhaustion. On the other hand, the 
patient’s recovery may be almost as rapid as the 
onset of the fit, and it will at once commence its 
meal in its normal manner. 

The total duration of unconsciousness varied in 
our cases between two to fifteen minutes; on the 
other hand, the time taken for the return to normality 
after the recovery of consciousness varied within 
wide limits. 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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B.'Tue Perre Mau or Minor Epivepsy. 

The Petit Mal is an epileptic attack which is con- 
fined to a transient unconsciousness without con- 
vulsions. This type of epileptic seizure should be 
kept in mind, though we have neither witnessed nor 
found records of its occurrence in bovines. 


C._-A CONSIDERATION OF THE ETIOLOGY. 


While the preservation of these major and minor 
types is clinically expedient, yet they may be regarded 
as descriptive limits to the epileptic phenomena, 
of which slight modifications will be observed in 
every patient. As illustrated, even in our few cases, 
the manifestations of the epileptic “fit ’’ vary in 
their intensity, duration, and periodicity, not only 
as between different patients, but also between the 
separate seizures in one patient. Thus, on reducing 
these inconstant manifestations to a simple common 
basis, we find that epilepsy consists of a sudden, 
rapid, excessive and disorderly discharge of nervous 
energy, accompanied by loss of consciousness. How 
and whence this nervous energy is liberated remains 
largely a matter of speculation, and for a recent 
contribution to the pathogenesis we would recommend 
the Harveian Lecture (1926) delivered by Kinnier 
Wilson®. Herein the reader will recognise that 
“the epileptic fit is nothing else than a symptom.” 
The force of this contention is appreciated when we 
recognise that no typical macro- or microscopic 
lesion of the central nervous system has yet been 
demonstrated. 

Thus, in epilepsy we are concerned with a symptom- 
complex consisting of an explosion of nervous energy 
accompanied by a loss of consciousness, to account 
for which no constant lesion of the central nervous 
system has been found. 

Moreover, to add yet further to our difficulties, 
no fixed cause for this explosion has been agreed 
upon ; so that we shall confine our remarks upon the 
etiology to speculations upon such factors as may 
advance our appreciation of the diagnosis. Accord- 
ingly, in the present state of our knowledge, it appears 
to us most reasonable to premise the presence of some 
functional defect of the epileptic central nervous 
system, 7.e., to consider that the gunpowder is ever 
present. 

Direct transmission from parent to offspring is 
believed by many authorities to explain the presence 
of the defect in human epileptics. As regards 
animals, Hutyra and Marek‘ record that ‘‘ La Notte 
observed the disease in two herds, which descended 
from an epileptic steer ; Cruzel in three calves of an 
epileptic cow.” The effect of in-breeding also merits 
our attention, as Spratling® observed in man that 
“inter marriage of blood relations so vitiated the 
general stamina as to induce epilepsy.” Whether 


the neuropathic defect of the epileptic is a legacy of 
parental imperfection, or whether it is acquired as a 
result either of birth injuries, or of some post-natal 
toxeemia are problems upon which we invite discussion. 

That epilepsy invariably reveals itself in early life 
(i.e., before puberty is reached) receives general 
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agreement. Of our nine cases, seven were calves 
within their first year of life. 

We have indicated two problems requiring your 
attention, viz., what is the nature of the epileptic’s 


cortical defect, and how does it originate; now a 


third question arises. Are there any factors which 
determine an epileptic seizure, though themselves 
not in any way responsible for the nervous defect ? 
In other words, can we point to any sparks which fire 
the gunpowder? MHutyra and Marek‘ state that 
“the first epileptic attack may occur without any 
demonstrable cause, but contributing causes frequently 
seem to stand in relation, especially marked psychic 
excitement (fright, excitement, punishment), bright 
light (by this means Lovy produced several attacks 
in one day in a heifer), less often concussions, blows, 
falls, etc.” 

Izaak (case number 7) reports that he induced 
“ fits’ by certain light effects. Our case number 3, 
also Zschokke’s! case in an epileptic horse, provide 
examples of “fits” following immediately upon 
forcible manipulation of the patient’s nostrils. On 
two separate occasions we attempted, but failed, to 
induce “fits” by this method in calves numbers 
4 and 5 during their quiescent periods. Again a 
seizure in calf number 2 was associated with an 
attempted separation of the patient from its com- 
panions ; and in numbers 1, 2 and 7 all had fits 
when about to be fed. 

In this connection, it is necessary to mention what 
are described in our text-books as “ reflex or gastro- 
intestinal irritants.” For instance, hairballs in the 
stomach, and parasites in the alimentary tract have 
been found at post-mortem examinations on animals 
which have manifested convulsions, and in consequence 
these “irritants” have been classed as excitants. In 
the same category are the upsets of the alimentary 
canal, due to improper feeding (Ackroyd'), depraved 
appetite, etc. With so few data in our literature 
to help us, we can offer no clear guidance upon 
these observations. Until veterinary clinicians have 
recorded a larger number of their findings, it appears 
to us as reasonable to argue that these afore-mentioned 
factors are pure coincidence as to assume that they 
are excitants of the epileptic discharge. 

We shall refer to this point in our discussion of the 
epileptic-form convulsions. 


D.—-THE SEQUEL2. 

Post-epileptic stupor..We have already emphasised 
the variability of epilepsy, not only in its periodicity, 
onset, and motor phenomena, but also in its after- 
effects. | Cases numbers 4 and 9 serve as examples of a 
delayed stuperose condition following the return of 
consciousness. 

Post-epileptic automatism is a term applied to the 
behaviour of certain human epileptics, usually 
following an attack of Petit Mal, when the patient 
performs some unusual act of which he had afterwards 
no recollection (Amnesia). These acts may vary 
between what may be termed an eccentricity and the 
most serious crimes. The occurrence of such a 
psychic state in our domestic animals does not appear 
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to have been recorded, but it is worthy of our attention. 
For instance, we believe that the periodic changes in 
her disposition displayed by number 8 subsequent to 
her seizure, for a period of at least six weeks, are an 
example of Automatism. 

Death._-Five of the seven calves died. ‘There is 
no evidence that they died at the onset of a seizure ; 
but the observations that three of them were found 
in the posture assumed in the tonic stage of Grand Mal 
(head retracted, ete.), that there was no sign of a 
struggle, and that there was no other obvious cause 
for death, do lend weight to the assumption. We 
shall refer later on to the two adult cases ; and leave 
this problem with an enquiry as to whether one finds 
that epilepsy is invariably fatal in calves. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


From Epileptiform Convulsions. 

We have limited the term epilepsy to the occurrence 
in otherwise healthy bovines of a sudden loss of 
consciousness, with or without convulsions, for which 
there is no apparent organic cause. The epileptic 
is believed to possess some defect of its central nervous 
system, which may be a parental endowment or a 
post-natal acquisition. 

We now propose briefly to discuss “ cerebral fits,” 
which in some or all of their outward manifestations 
resemble those of epilepsy, but for which there is a 
definite organic cause. In the majority of these 
conditions it will be found that the seizure is but one 
among other signs of the patient’s illness. 

In the hope of making more clear the principle 
differential signs, we have presented the problem 
as more commonly found in the young as contrasted 
with the adult bovine. 


1. —Epileptiform Convulsions of the Young Bovine, 

(a) Intracranial Diseases—Any variety of en- 
cephalitis or meningitis may give rise to convulsions ; 
but pyrexia, localising signs, and the development 
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of paralysis would provide clinical evidence of the 
differentiation from epilepsy. 

We would remark here that since we were unable 
to examine the brain of calf number 3, we cannot 
with certainty exclude the possibility of the calf’s 
condition being due to a tuberculous meningitis. 
In the presence of such a difficult subject as embraced 
by this paper, we feel that the inability to check our 
diagnosis by a post-mortem after but one visit imposes 
too great a strain upon the exactitude of our inter- 
pretation of clinical signs. 

(b) The Onset of Acute Infections.—Instead of the 
rigor manifested by the adult at the onset of pneumonia, 
the calf may have an epileptic convulsion. Thus, 


when the clinician is called upon to make a post-, 


mortem of a calf which has died after a sudgen and 
single “ fit,” he should first exclude anthrax. 

(c) Congenital Heart Lesions.-As causes of con- 
vulsions these lesions are more of academic interest, 
since the calves would seldom be permitted to develop. 

(d) Spasmophilia..-We recognise that to some 
clinicians our observations under this heading may 
savour of rank heresy ; nevertheless, we propose to 
refer to certain difficulties and leave the verdict to 
future research. 

Amongst other conditions, teething, constipation, 
dietary defects, hairballs, and worms have been 
defined as the immediate causes of epileptiform 
convulsions in young animals. Some of our text- 
books deal with the problem under the title of 
Eclampsia. Further, we should also take note of 
the fact that our older authorities regarded the above- 
quoted factors as gastro-intestinal irritants causing 
spasms or even convulsions by reflex irritation of 
the vagus nerve, whereas more recent observers 
regard their deleterious actions as due to their genera- 
tion of toxins and that the spasms are a result of 
toxemia. 

Whichever of these views be correct, it appears to 
us of far greater importance to recognise that these 


A SCHEMA FOR THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF CONVULSIONS IN BOvVINEs. 


Epilepsy 


,With loss of 
Consciousness 4 
(‘Cerebral Fits’’) 


a. Epileptiform 
Convulsions 


Convulsions 


fe. Rigors 

Chorea 

Without loss of - Tetanus 

\ Consciousness Rabies 
Spasmophilia 


Poisons 


Cerebral Disease. 

Onset. Acute Infections. 
Congenital Heart Lesions. 
Spasmophilia. 


(1. In the young 


{* Toxic Conditions. 


2. In the Adult b. Stokes-Adams Syndrome. 


\b. Local or Jacksonian Convulsions 
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factors (worms, dietary, etc.) per se, do not give rise 
to spasms or convulsions in all patients in which they 
are present. Not infrequently two young animals 
under similar conditions of age and environment 
are found harbouring worms of the same variety— 
one animal will have fits and the other will not. 
Similar observations have been made in cases of 
rickets, or in young dogs showing tetany— one rickety 
calf has spasms, and its rickety bed-mate does not. 
These differences suggest that certain patients react 
to these “‘ reflex irritants ’ or “ toxins ” in an abnor- 
mal manner, viz., by spasms. Why certain patients 
should possess this abnormal tendency to spasms 
(spasmophilia), also whether this tendency is inherited 
or acquired, we are unable to say. But we would 
suggest that our clinical concept is simplified by 
regarding the tendency to spasm as the essential 
cause, with these many gastro-intestinal troubles 
and the causes of rickets and of tetany relegated to 
the réle of excitants. 

You will now point out that we have already 
declared that some of these excitants of convulsions 
in the spasmophilic are the possible excitants of 
Grand Mal in the epileptic. Thus the problem now 
concerns the difference between the manifestations 
of spasmophilia and epilepsy. 

We would offer the following as the main character- 
istics of the spasmophilic seizure :—(1) Their onset 
and progress are definitely related to the exciting 
cause, €.g., remove the worms, and the spasms dis- 
appear; (2) They invariably follow one another in 
rapid succession, e.g., one every thirty or sixty 
minutes until the exciting cause is removed; (3) 
They vary within wide limits within the same patient, 
e.g., a calf may show localised spasms of one limb for 
a time, followed by generalised convulsions without 
loss of consciousness, or it may stagger about its box, 
or even have a definite epileptiform convulsion (7.e., 
with loss of consciousness); (4) The post epileptic 
stupor is absent. You will observe that if the 
spasmophilic does happen to lose consciousness the 
resultant epileptiform convulsion is one of a series 
of variable seizures in the majority of which conscious- 
ness may be retained. Such phenomena at once 
induce the clinician to search for and prescribe for 
gastro-intestinal irritants, rickets, ete. An example 
of the type of case we describe was recorded in a 
young bull, aged 18 months, by Blackwell.2 As a 
contrast we would again draw attention to our case 
number 2 in which the typical Grand Mal seizures 
apparently ceased two months before evidence of 
rickets was made manifest. Had these seizures been 
due to a spasmophilic tendency excited by rickets, 
one would have expected not only clinical signs of 
rickets at the time the “fits ” took place, but also a 
rapid succession of seizures until the antirachitic 
treatment had taken effect. 


2.—Kpileptiform Convulsions in the Adult Bovine. 


The quotation from Osler® —‘‘ it is well always to 


be suspicious of epilepsy developing in the adult, 
for in the majority of such cases the convulsions are 
~ bids us give careful considera- 


due to a local lesion ”’ 
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tion to the following conditions, in the course of 
which the patient may, among other signs, reveal! 
one or more epileptiform seizures. 

(a) Toxic Conditions-The toxins may be pro- 
duced within the patient’s own body (milk fever, 
uremia), or gain entrance from without (poisoning). 

Milk Fever is so well known as to require no further 
description from us than to emphasise its importance 
by placing it first on our list. It should always be 
excluded first when the onset of “fits ” is related to 
parturition. 

Uremia, though’ more commonly in the adult, 
may also occur in the young bovine. If “fits” 
are manifested, one usually finds that the patient is 
in the last stage of acute uremia. There is usually 
a history of ill-health and restlessness preceding the 
seizures, and a delayed return to consciousness after 
the seizures. The “fits ’’ usually recur with increas- 
ing rapidity until the quiescent intervals become so 
short that consciousness is not recovered, and the 
patient dies in coma. Physical examination reveals 
an increased blood pressure, hypertrophied heart, 
anemia, feetor of the breath, albuminuria, retinal 
and other changes associated with nephritis. 

Acute Lead Poisoning is again well known, with its 
signs of acute abdominal pain, staggering gait, 
amaurosis, anemia and convulsions which rapidly 
pass into coma and death. 

Rhododendron and hydrocyanic acid may be cited 
as other examples of acute poisoning, which may, 
amongst other signs, give rise to epileptiform con- 
vulsions. 

(b) Stokes- Adams Syndrome.—-This syndrome would 
be found in adults suffering from heart disease. 
The “fits” are preceded by heart-block, i.e. a 
temporary abnormal slowing of the ventricular 
systole. Usually the pulse remains permanently 
slower than normal between the seizures. The con- 
dition is probably due to the asphyxia and cerebral 
anemia resulting from a temporary cessation of the 
heart’s action, which in turn is due to disease of the 
auriculo-ventricular bundle. 

A case which might be considered under this heading 
was described by Sonnenberg.? He was called to a 
ten-year-old cow which three days previously had 
fallen and lain with extended limbs as if dead. After 
some minutes she had risen again to her feet. Further 
seizures had been observed. Sonnenberg found the 
cow eating well ; there was no fever, but he observed 
nystagmus, which was said to be of a year’s standing. 
The heart sounds were clear, but very loud. The 
heart beat appeared very powerful, but the single 
beats varied in intensity and followed one another 
rather irregularly. The rate was at first found to 
be 26 per minute, but suddenly while the cow was 
standing at rest the rate increased to over 100 beats 
per minute. The cow was then walked up and down 
for about five minutes, the heart beats slowed almost 
to the normal rate and then suddenly ceased. An 
epileptiform-convulsion set in with the stoppage of 
the heart. The attack lasted about five minutes, 
and for at least an hour afterwards the cow showed 
muscular tremors and great weakness. The heart’s 
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action was then the same as that observed at the first 
examination. On the- same date the cow was 
slaughtered, and Sonnenberg found an old chronic 
pericarditis due to penetration of a needle from the 
reticulum. A reddish-yellow jelly-like mass extended 
into the myocardium from the junction of the two 
auricular appendices. 

B.— From Localised or Jacksonian Convulsions 

(Jacksonian Epilepsy). 

Under Epilepsy and Epileptiform Convulsions we 
have described seizures which are characterised by a 
loss of consciousness and by generalised bilateral 
spasms, without any resultant localised paresia. 

Jacksonian Convulsions, on the contrary, include 
seizures in young and adult bovines, the spasms in 
which have a local or unilateral origin, and are usually 
followed by some weakness of the part primarily 
convulsed. These “fits” are not necessarily 
associated with loss of consciousness ; if consciousness 
is lost at all it is lost late in the attack. Again, the 
localised spasms are constant in their site of origin 
throughout successive attacks. For example, a 
clonic jerking will commence in the lower part of one 
hind limb and will spread up that limb on to the 
shoulder, knee, and fetlock of the fore limb of the 
same side, and thence on to the face. That is to say, 
the nervous energy is discharged from one initial 
centre in the motor cortex and flows successively 
over the immediate adjacent cortical centres in an 
orderly manner. Should the nervous discharge 
cross over to the opposite cortical area and thus 
become bilateral, consciousness is usually lost. The 
resultant paresis passes off in reverse order to its 
onset, 7.e., the part initially convulsed is the last to 
recover. 

The Jacksonian Convulsion is the result of some 
focal irritation of the cortex produced by such factors 
as :— 

(1) Cortical hemorrhages (due to trauma or 
vascular degeneration). 

(2) Tumours and abscesses. 

(3) Depressed fractures, and scars of old cranial 
wounds. 

(4) Meningitis and encephalitis. 

It is evident that some of these causative factors 
will sooner or later give rise to permanent local 
paralysis and the signs of increased intracranial 
tension. 

C.— From Convulsions without loss of Consciousness: 

In order to emphasise more strongly our previous 
remarks, we would briefly mention a few of the more 
common conditions giving rise to convulsions with 
which there is no loss of consciousness, e.g. :— 

(1) Rigors at the onset of acute infections in 
adults. 

(2) Tetanus. 

(3) Rabies. 

(4) Chorea. 

(5) Spasmophilia, in the majority of cases (vide 
section Diff. Diag. A.1.(d.). 

(6) Many cases of poisoning, e.g., strychnine. 

In Conclusion. 

We have endeavoured to bring before your notice 

a number of problems to which the diagnosis of 
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epilepsy gives rise. Though we have confined our 
survey to such observations as emphasised the 
differential diagnosis, yet there arises one further 
line of enquiry to which we would briefly allude. 

As a profession, we should in all probability con- 
sider Epileptiform and Jacksonian Convulsions as 
constituting temporary or permanent “ unsoundness,”’ 
since their causative factors are measurable morbid 
entities. But what are we prepared to state in a 
court of law concerning epilepsy? Does it con- 
stitute an “ unsoundness,” does it affect the efficiency 
of the animal or of its offspring? We must return 
to the question to which as yet there is no universally 
accepted answer, but which we have far greater 
opportunities of answering correctly than the clinician 
of human medicine,—is epilepsy inherited or acquired? 

For the solution of this and the other problems 
raised, the observations of veterinary clinicians are 
required, and they are required within the pages of 
our own professional journals. 
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DIscussSION. 

Mr. Curpisauey said that Dr. Hare and Mr. Lindsay 
had honoured him by asking him to open the discussion.’ 
On reference to the text-books, he had found that the 
defintion of epilepsy was given as “‘a nervous disease, 
characterised by loss of consciousness, followed by clonic 
spasms,”’ but in the light of present knowledge and ideas, 
it would appear that this definition should be amended. . 
It seemed to him that the most likely cause of epilepsy 
was some form of toxemia, although at present it was not 
possible to exclude heredity as an etiological factor. One 
of the difficulties with which veterinary surgeons had to 
contend was that when a stockbreeder brought into a 
herd an animal of which nothing was known, except 
perhaps its pedigree, the first time it had a fit the animal 
was destroyed. That seemed to be the general rule. 
Another point was that veterinary surgeons did not have 
such a large number of patients as did the medical men. 
Perhaps the reason was that animals lived a cleaner and 
quieter life than humans. Humans were supposed to prac- 
tise eugenics, but animals did not have venereal affections. 
The most troublesome variety of convulsions were the 
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epileptiform, which were common in calves, perhaps due 
to the fact that very often they were given too much food 
and too little exercise. They often appeared to develop 
fits for no apparent cause. It was common for a calf to 
have epileptiform convulsions as a result of a high temper- 
ature. It was also common for a calf to become toxic, 
develop convulsions and die in one. At the present time, 
the veterinary literature on this subject was not of much 
assistance. In one of the existing text-books it said that 
“epilepsy is a condition which is seldom seen in old 
animals.”” When older animals had fits, the usual pro- 
cedure was to send for a butcher, who invariably termed 
the cases “ tuberculosis,” so that it was now commonly 
believed that epileptiform convulsions in adult cattle 
were due to tuberculosis. Eclampsia called for careful 
differentiation, and often only a post-mortem enabled the 
clinician to make certain of his diagnosis. In any case 
of convulsions the urine should be tested for albumen. 
The convulsions in eclamptic cows were usually severe, 
and it was no uncommon thing for animals to die in the fit. 
Post-moricem usually showed that the kidneys were seriously 
affected. Mr. Curbishley then cited a number of observa- 
tions on human epilepsy reported by medical men, which 
pointed to gastro-intestinal stasis with subsequent toxemia 
as the cause of epilepsy. 

Mr. Woops said he was grateful to Dr. Hare 
and Mr. Lindsay for presenting such an interesting 
paper on so intricate a subject. He was also 
grateful to Mr. Curbishley for opening the discus- 
sion. There was no doubt that nervous diseases 
in domestic animals were very difficult to explain and they 
might be due to many causes. He thought heredity was 
one cause, but he agreed with Mr. Curbishley that a bovine 
which was subject.to epileptic fits nearly always had 
Epileptiform convulsions were recognised 
‘Toxemia 


tuberculosis. 
as being due to teething and intestinal parasites. 
would appear to have something to do with the trouble 
and he thought the blood pressure in animals should be 
investigated more than it was. Mr. Woods said that it 
might be due to a septic condition, especially of the bowels 
and the teeth. 

Mr. T. Winson said he had enjoyed listening to a very 
interesting paper. He thought it was a common disease 
of calves and might be due to overfeeding. He had had 
eases to treat and often found that when the diet was 
changed the patient did not have any more fits. With 
older cattle, the fits seemed to last much longer than with 
younger cattle. He said that he knew of many cases in 
older cattle which were free from tuberculosis. It was a 
condition which the veterinary surgeon was absolutely 
at a loss to know how to treat. 

Colonel BritrLEBANK said he would like to join in the 
congratulations to both the authors, and to Mr. Curbishley 
for the very excellent way in which he had opened the 
discussion. He found himself in a somewhat difficult 
position, as after a long and extensive experience in dealing 
with cattle, he was of the opinion that no such condition 
as was described in the text-books as true epilepsy really 
existed in bovines, or he had not seen it. He had, of 
course, in conjunction with others, seen hundreds of animals 
in fits and seizures of various sorts, but he was never able 
to satisfy himself that these were not either toxic or dietetic 
in origin. 

Many years ago there existed in the minds of some 
scientists an idea that, by alterations of diet, the milk of 
certain cows could be so altered in composition as to more 
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nearly resemble that of human milk. With this object 
in view, under certain satisfactory guarantees as to com. 
pensation, the milk of a very large number of cows was 
tested and two cows were selected, the physiological 
composition of whose milk most nearly approached that 
of the human being. These cows, under the direction 
of an eminent chemist, were then fed exclusively on malt, 
the normal food in the shape of hay, &c. being withheld. 
Somewhat disastrous results followed ; the cows appeared 
to become toxic and then later developed epileptiform 
convulsions which increased in severity, until it became 
difficult to approach the animals with anything like safety. 
They were, however, finally secured and freely bled. 
Sedatives were then administered and gradually the 
convulsive fits were overcome, but it was interesting to 
record that neither animal fully recovered from its experi- 
ence. They remained unthrifty and gave but little milk, 
and finally were slaughtered. Careful post-mortem examin- 
ation disclosed nothing and he had always remembered 
the experience as being an interesting case of so-called 
epilepsy being produced artificially. He had noticed in 
Dr. Hare’s cases that cicatrices had been found on the 
tongues of some of his patients, and in his, Colonel Brittle- 
bank’s, opinion it would never be safe to conclude that 
these were due to damage of the tongue during the fits, 
as there were so many things, especially in young cattle, 
which damaged the tongue, although the animals did not 
suffer in any way. 

Mr. HoLtroyp thought that fits in calves and adult 
animals were definite conditions. In calves, epilepsy 
was a common condition, and the treatment he usually 
adopted was to stop them having wet food. He let them 
have oats and bran, dry, and a drink of water with it. 
He always recommended putting calves, two weeks old, 
on to dry food, and water. He thought that the tongue 
wounds were due to the convulsive attack, while the 
presence of tuberculosis in an older bovine was merely 
coincidence. He had never seen epileptiform convulsions 
in a cow with milk fever. In older cattle, convulsions 
were largely due to eclampsia, which was not a fatal 
condition if treated early. Diet seemed to have something 
to do with it. The premonitory symptoms were that the 
animal went off its food and did not give its usual quantity 
of milk, and later on it had convulsions. 

Mr. ‘'weEev remarked that the condition was easily 
recognised as reflex epilepsy, and it was one about which 
veterinary surgeons should know more. He would like 
to know Dr. Hare’s interpretation of ‘‘ coma.” Mr. 
Tweed cited a case of a cow which had fits and, although 
he did not know what it was, it was certainly not eclampsia. 

THE Repty. 

Dr. Tom Hare thanked the meeting for the cordial 
reception given to the address, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Curbishley’s lead to an interesting discussion. 
The discussion had ¢émphasised the necessity of preserving 
a clear conception of the differential diagnosis, and had 
revealed a tendency to confuse epilepsy with the various 
morbid states, of which epileptiform convulsions were 
a prominent symptom. The paper was prepared in its 
present form in order that special emphasis should be laid 
upon the important clinical minutize required to enable 
the clinician to differentiate the various forms of “‘ fits.” 
All the speakers agreed that epileptic seizures, especially 
in the young bovine, were of common occurrence, and yet 
how very few clinical records were to be found in veterinary 
literature ! 
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Dr. Hare expressed the hope that each member present, 
after reading the account of that meeting, would make 
detailed notes on his own cases of epilepsy. or other varieties 
of convulsive seizures, and forward them for publication 
in the Veterinary Record. ‘The publication of the clinical 
histories of individual cases, rather than the speculation 
upon the etiology of epilepsy, was the pressing need of 
to-day. There appeared to be general agreement that 
in the present state of our knowledge one was not justified 
in adopting a dogmatic view as to the etiology of epilepsy 
it remained for future research to determine the part 
played by heredity and by the various forms of toxemia. 
Some prominence in the discussion had been given to 
gastro-intestinal toxemia due to dietetic errors as a cause 
of seizures, but such cases attributable to a definite 
removable cause would be classified as epileptiform con- 
vulsions and should not be confused with epilepsy. He 
wished to emphasise the differentiation as of great im- 
portance to the clinician, for whereas the treatment of 
epileptiform convulsions due to dietetic errors merely 
entailed the removal of the cause, the treatment and 
prognosis of true epilepsy became a matter of difficulty 
and speculation. In any given case, before concluding 
that the dietary was of etiological importance, controls 
should be made where possible. For instance, in some 
of the authors’ cases a perfectly normal animal suddenly 
developed Grand Mal, but there were other calves of similar 
age and breed in the same herd living under an identical 
environment and receiving similar rations which did not 
manifest any abnormality. ‘Thus, even though the 
patients’ die. were remedied, it did not follow that the true 
epileptic seizure would not recur. The records of some 
hundreds of individual cases were required in order that 
they might estimate the incidence in young bovines of true 
epilepsy as against the epileptiform convulsions due to 
dietetic errors. Replying to Colonel Brittlebank, the 
speaker pointed out that the tongue lesions in the cases 
recorded were due to laceration by the teeth during the 
clonic stage of the convulsions. He said that he was very 
pleased that Mr. Curbishley had emphasised the importance 
of excluding uremia in adult patients by regular examina- 
tion of the urine. The term eclampsia had been intro- 
duced into the discussion. It was a clinical term which 
was commonly used, was most difficult to define, and, as 
presented in veterinary text-books, was almost meaning- 
less. He suggested that the classification of epileptiform 
convulsions in adults as presented in the paper covered the 
essential morbid states without making any special 
mention of the ono for which the term eclampsia might be 
permissible, namely, the acute toxemia of pregnancy: 
Dr. Hare said he regretted having to disagree with the 
President, but he had seen epileptiform convulsions in 
cases diagnosed and treated successfully as milk fever. 
In reply to Mr. Tweed, he regarded coma as a term for a 
profound unconsciousness due to such causes as cerebral 
injuries, epilepsy, narcotic drugs, utemia, etc. Post- 
mortem examination of adult patients would, in a large 
percentage of cases, reveal lesions of tuberculosis, but 
while tuberculosis, especially of the meninges, might give 
rise to epileptiform convulsions, no adequate reason had 
been offered for regarding it as a cause of epilepsy. 

Finally, Dr. Hare pointed out that further advance in 
the subject under discussion was dependent upon the 
detailed observations of the veterinary clinician, whom he 
trusted_to give to others the benefit of a wide experience. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


An Unusual Abnormality of the Gsophagus of a 
Yearling Shire Colt. 


By C. V. Warkins, M.R.C.V.S., Tredegar. 


History.—Born on June 6th, 1926, on which date I 
attended mare for retained membranes. Was sent 
away with mare to stud eight days after, and during 
this time met with some kind of accident, apparently 
having been caught in barbed wire or a hedge, as the 
left base of neck and shoulder were badly scarred 
when he returned. At intervals after this the owner 
noticed a return of milk down the nostrils when 
suckling, but could not say for certain if this occurred , 
before the accident or not. 

More recently, choking symptoms appeared, especi- 
ally when fed on a meal containing crushed oats, 
but as he recovered quite readily from the attacks 
the owner put it down to greedy feeding, until on 
December 9th, late at night, I had an urgent ’phone 
call to attend on account of a more violent train of 
symptoms than usual, including vomition, squealing 
and profuse sweating. 

Ezamination.—I found these abated on my arrival 
at the farm 13 miles away, but plainly saw a gross 
abnormality of the oesophagus, which was further 
apparent through a peristaltic movement, during which 
the cesophagus seemed to have a diameter varying 
from three inches at the pharyngeal end to five inches 
where it entered the chest. In this latter position 
sharp pressure caused a regurgitation of gases and 
fluids with a belching sound and somewhat reduced 
the contents via the nostrils in the form of a thick 
mucous discharge containing chaff and bran, and 
also, I think, into the stomach. I now attempted 
to drench with thin gruel, but had to desist owing to 
the restlessness of the patient, which turned a com- 
plete somersault, amongst other evolutions, which 
fortunately caused vomition, and the contents of the 
cervical portion of gullet were cleared. 

I gave orders to the owner only to allow it to 
suckle the dam and graze if it wouid, and 
next saw it on December 13th in consultation 
with Mr. Bissett, of Cardiff, who agreed with me 
that the condition was chronic and not likely to 
yield to treatment. As the owner was anxious for 
treatment to be tried, it was put on a course of tonic» 
medicine with the idea of toning up the muscles. 
This continued until January 25th last, when the 
owner noticed the colt blowing and off its food. 

Post-mortem.—The animal died on January 27th, 
on which date I made a post-mortem examination 
with Mr. Bissett. Ultimate cause of death was found 
to be septic pneumonia (inhalation of gullet fluids ¢) 
The cesophagus was enormously dilated except for 
the last eight inches, but there was no stricture here 
or of the cardiac sphincter. Thickening of the wall 
and ulceration between the folds of the linmg mem- 
brane was most marked just above the more normal 
terminal portion (due to fermentation of the retained 
solid foods there), and throughout its entire length 
the folds of membrane were quite prominent, even 
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where the inside circumference reached a length of 
nine inches. 

Other pathological lesions noted were pharyngitis, 
slight gastritis, enteritis and peritonitis, fatty degenera- 
tion of the liver and kidneys, the latter being enlarged, 
and blood extravasation accompanying the right 
jugular vein. 

Remarks.—Could this condition be the result of 
above-noted accident, by violent struggling injuring 
the muscles or nerves of the csophagus through 
stretching, or is it more likely to have been con- 
genital ? There was no scar to be seen on the outside 
of cesophagus, and only the ulceration and its accom- 
panying protective thickening on the inside—apart 
from the dilation. 


A Peculiar Case of Pruritus in a Dog. 
By Artruur New, M.R.C.V.5., Ashton-under- Lyne. 


On July 20th, 1906, a fox terrier dog was brought 
to my infirmary showing a considerable amount of 
inflammation of the skin on both sides of the face and 
around the right eye, which was completely closed 
(and had been so for three or four months) by the 
swelling of the lids; so much so, that it was difficult 
to open them sufficiently to see the eye, the swelling 
being intensified by the animal continually scratching 
himself. Examining scrapings under the microscope 
did not show mange acari. 

Treatment.—I had the surface well cleaned and 
treated with various antiseptics until the 31st without 
much relief, when a 1 in 7 solution of hydrogen 
peroxide was tried and under the treatment rapid 
recovery was made. When the animal was able to 
open the lids the eye was found very much con- 
gested from the continual irritation of the eyelashes, 
and it took over a month before the organ was normal. 


An Unusual Nervous Condition in Cats. 
By D. E. Pueu, M.R.C.V.S., Swansea. 


Much has appeared recently in current literature 
regarding so-called “ Hysteria” in dogs, but Ihave 
not observed any comments on a somewhat similar 
condition in the cat. In this town during the last 
year a peculiar nervous derangement in cats has been 
prevalent. Those that have come under my notice 
have been between the ages of one and four years, 
and the majority have been uncastrated males. 

Symptoms.—The train of symptoms varies greatly, 
but, briefly, those of a typical case appear to be as 
follows :—Usually the first indication of anything 
being wrong is a pronounced weakness, affecting one 
or both hind legs. This weakness is of short duration 


and intermittent in character, and is made noticeable 
by the animal suddenly falling over on the affected 
side, or, if both hind legs are affected, suddenly 
dropping on its haunches during progression. This 
condition is of a transient nature and usually passes 
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off in from three to seven days. Then follows a 
similar condition in one of the fore limbs—the animal 
suddenly falling forward on its head. 

This phase is followed rapidly, in the majority of 
cases, by brain symptoms of the typical “ hysteria ” 
or “fright disease’ type. There are intermittent 
periods of intense excitement during which the 
animal rushes about as if suddenly badly frightened, 
and finally rolls over from exhaustion. These periods 
of excitement last from five to fifteen minutes —the 
cat presenting a very disquieting spectacle the while 
and, to use the words of one owner, appears to have 
gone “clean daft.” The eyes are fixed and staring, 
pupils dilated and in some cases strabismus is marked. 
During these attacks a peculiar growling noise is 
almost continuously emitted and in two cases vicious- 
ness was marked. In other cases cerebellar symp- 
toms were present—the cat frequently falling over 
backwards. 

Mortality is low in cases treated, and the usual 
course is from ten days to six weeks, though recur- 
rences of varying duration and intensity occur. 

Post-mortem examination revealed no marked 
macroscopic changes, though patches of gastritis 
were common. Worms were present in the intestines 
of few cases only. 

Treatment.—The best results appear to follow 
rest and quict, semi-darkness in cerebral cases, and 
milk diet. 

Medicinally.—Initially a dose of laxative medicine 
followed by sedatives and, later, nerve tonics. 


Monstrosities and Sterility. 
By W. T. D. Broap, M.R.C.V.S., Marlborough. 


On March 26th, 1926, my attention was called to 
a Shorthorn cow which had just calved a healthy 
normal heifer calf—her fourth. This was followed 
by the placenta and a freak head almost the replica 
of that illustrated and described by Mr. Baxter, of 
Lechlade. 

In the small rudimentary mouth, in which the 
forefinger could just be inserted, were two incisor 
teeth ; there were no eyes or nostrils, and the ears 
were more rudimentary than in Mr. Baxter’s case. 
No umbilical cord was present, the placenta being 
attached in a circular form where the neck should 
join the head. Inside this circle was a loop or two 
of intestine—the head appeared to be growing from 
the placenta. 

My attention was again called to the cow on Jan. 
15th last, the history being that she was barren since 
her last calving, and since June last frequently 
appeared in cestrum (about every week). 

On rectal examination the left ovary was found 
normal, but the right was enlarged nearly to the size 
of one’s fist and very hard. It would be interesting 
to know if this has occurred in the cases recently 
reported, 
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REVIEW. 


The Live Stock Journal Annual, 1927. 

Despite the gloom which hangs over agriculture in almost 
all its phases, the season of 1926 has not been a really 
bad one for the pedigree stock-breeding farmer. The 
recurring outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease during 
the year have been all against any expansion of overseas 
trade, but the home trade done in pedigree stock has been 
a sound and sane one, facts which make themselves 
manifest within the pages of the newly-issued Live Stock 
Journal Annual for 1927, just published. The writer 
of one of the early articles therein protests against the 
clashing of show dates, and suggests the holding of a 
Conference of secretaries to arrange dates, say, eighteen 
months to two years ahead. Readers of the Annual are 
privileged to learn in an article something of the 
methods Mr. Hobson has employed in securing publicity 
for his breed. Advertising a breed is obviously a different 
proposition from advertising the cattle of an individual 
owner. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, of Driffield, the Secretary of the 
Association which controls the fortunes of Bakewell’s 
breed, the Leicester sheep, can look back on a quarter of 
a century of services to the Association, and in an article 
entitled ‘‘ Twenty-five Years as a Breed Secretary,” 
Mr. Brown calls up mellowed memories of many notable 
figures in agriculture. 

“New Thoughts on Baby Beef Production ” is the title 
of a contribution from Mr. T. B. Goucher. So far as 
winter feeding is concerned, the day of the three-year-old 
bullock is over, just as twenty years ago it used to be said 
that the day of the four-or five-year-old beast had gone, 
but the point which must be carefully considered is what 
age is the more profitable unit. Mr. Ainslie Watson, 
writing of the future of Aberdeen-Angus in England, tells 
of the undoubtedly rosy prospects of the breed south of the 
Border, while ‘‘ Upturned Horns in Dairy Shorthorns ” 
is a subject taken by ‘‘ Cumbrian.” 

Heavy horses come first in the breed reviews, and 
Mr. J. A. Frost tells that although nothing sensational 
has occurred in the Shire Horse world during 1926 it has 
not been a stagnant year. 

Clydesdale, Percheron and Suffolks are also reviewed 
by breed experts, and then we come to the Hunter, Pony, 
Arab and other breed reviews, which tell of steady progress. 

Among the cattle breeds, Mr. A. Furneaux tells us that 
the Dairy Shorthorn still holds sway as the British dairy 
farmers’ most favoured breed. Likewise, Mr. George 
Hobson is able to state ‘for the sixteenth consecutive 
time” that British Friesians have enjoyed a successful 
year. He declares that the British Friesian is a vastly 
better-looking animal than its predecessor, and no less 
valuable from the point of view of all-round ability. 
These improvements are noticeable in butterfat percentage 
and in udders. In the Jersey review, written by Messrs. 
T. W. Hammond and L. J. Craufurd, breeders will find 
much encouragement, while the chronicle of the year 


with Guernsey cattle is most hopeful. The Dexter has - 


been well to the fore in 1926, while Red Polls, according 
to Mr. C. H. Clarke, are to-day more strongly entrenched 
in many parts of England than ever. Mr. Hugh Bone 
writes of the increasing popularity of the Ayrshire, particu- 
larly in the South of England. Formerly, Scottish 
breeders had to rely almost entirely on the foreign markets 
for the sale of their surplus cattle, but another outlet has 
been found in England, where the merits of the breed are 
now fully appreciated. 

Continued progress is recorded in connection with 
the Kerry breed. The dual-purpose Welsh Black breed 
is spreading every year. To-day there are several herds 
in the North and South of England, as well as a few in the 
Midland Counties. Park cattle have proved themselves, 
among modern breeds, of the highest utility value. In a 
trying year the South Devon breed has been kepe well to 


the front. 
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Among beef breeds Shorthorns, of course, take pride of 
place in the Annual, separate articles being devoted to the 
progress of the breed in England and in Scotland. Writing 
of Shorthorns in England, Mr. A. W. Hickling declares 
that whether the production of baby beef or the develop- 
ment of the milking capacity of the Shorthorn is to take 
precedence or a compromise which will constitute the best 
commercial standard in the interests of farmers throughout 
the world, is the economic question that most matters. 
As to the breed in Scotland, Mr. David McCulloch bluntly 
states that ‘Scottish breeders of Shorthorns have found 
1926 a lean and disappointing year. A few came out on 
the right side, but the majority were unlucky through no 
fault of their own.” Breeders of Hereford cattle can look 
back upon the year 1926 with a considerable amount * of 
satisfaction, says Mr. H. F. Davies. ‘The Aberdeen-Angus 
breed is reviewed by Mr. James R. Barclay, who tells us 
that the tenant farmers. of Scotland have for long shown 
their preference for the Aberdeen-Angus sire for use in the 


production of high-class commercial stock, but in Lreland ° 


to a very great extent and in England to at least a very 
encouraging extent there has been experienced something 
of the same preference. Altogether during 1926 some 
thirty head of Sussex cattle have been exported to the 
Argentine and to South-West Africa, says Mr. E. Walford 
Lloyd in his account of the breed. ‘‘ A somewhat un- 
eventful year ” is Mr. R. 8. Walters’ verdict on Longhorns. 
As to the Highland cattle year, Mr. Jas. Cameron is 
satisfied that, taking the general condition of the country 
into account, breeders have had nothing to complain of 
in prices. 

The Annual contains an attractive section devoted 
to Studs, Herds and Flocks Illustrated ; Breeders’ Direc- 
tory ; the usual complete list of agricultural and live stock 
societies, breeders’ tables, foreign trade statistics and a 
wealth of other information. There are two editions 
of the Annual—one with coloured art cover at 2s. 6d. net, 
by post 3s., foreign 3s. 3d.; and a cloth edition, with red 
leather back, 4s., by post 4s. 6d., foreign 5s. (The publishers 
are Vinton and Co., Ltd., 8 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 


In the Courts. 


ALLEGED LEAD POISONING OF BULLOCKS. 


‘“ Following a three days’ hearing before Sheriff Baillic 
at Jedburgh, the examination of witnesses has been com- 
pleted in an action which has occasioned considerable 
interest in Border agricultural circles,” says the Glasgow 
Herald of 7th February. ‘‘ Known as the ‘Cow Park’ 
case, the action was at the instance of George Anderson, 
farmer, Sweethope, Stitchel, near Kelso, and there are 
three defenders—George Robett Rae, retired farmer, 
Howlets Ha’, Berwickshire; John Smith Rae, farmer, 
Linthill, in the county of Berwick ; and Matthew Douglas, 
general dealer, Kelso. Pursuer craved the Court to 
grant decree against defenders for payment of £36 Os. Id. 
in respect of the loss of two bullocks belonging to him, 
which died at Sweethope in June, 1925, as*a result, he 
alleged, of lead poisoning. Pursuer was the incoming 
tenant and Messrs. Rae the outgoing tenants of Sweethope 
at Whitsunday, 1925, and Matthew Douglas was the 
purchaser of certain lots of scrap at the outgoing tenants’ 
displenishing sale, held on May 20th, 1925. 

‘* Pursuer, in evidence, stated that on May 29th he put 
26 cattle, which he had bought the previous day at Wigton, 
Cumberland, into the displenishing sale field known as the 
Cow Park. The animals were afterwards seen nosing 
among the scrap, which Mr. Douglas had not yet removed. 
One of them became ill on June 2nd, and a veterinary 
surgeon stated that the bullock was suffering from lead 
poisoning, his diagnosis being strengthened by the subse- 
quent finding among the scrap of a paint tin or drum, on 
the inside of which the veterinary surgeon discovered marks 
of a bullock’s tongue. A second bullock died a day or two 
after the first, and pursuer’s veterinary surgeon, without 
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considering it necessary to make a post-mortem examination 
of either animal, gave the cause of death as acute lead 
poisoning. Pursuer attributed negligence to Messrs. Rae 
in not having given him a clear farm and also to Matthew 
Douglas for not having had the scrap removed on or 
before May 28th. 

‘* Messrs. Rae denied all liability, one of their grounds 
being that as from May 28th they were no longer tenants 
of Sweethope, George Robert Rae said the only paint tin 
about the place came from Hume Hall displenishing sale 
in 1923. It was filled with bolts and nuts when witness 
purchased it, and it lay in a shed for two years until put 
out on a scrap heap at his own displenishing sale in 1925. 
Any remaining paint in the tin was quite hard. 

‘“Matthew Douglas, the other defender, denied in 
evidence that the invariable rule in the district was to 
remove such scrap as he bought on or before May 28th. 

‘* Veterinary evidence was given at a length probably 
unequalled in any similar case ever heard within the 
Sheriffdom of Roxburgh county, eight expert witnesses 
giving evidence, including Professor John Russell Greig, 
of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. The 
evidence of the veterinary surgeon who attended the 
bullocks that the presence of the ‘ blue line ’ on the gums 
was a diagnostic symptom of acute lead poisoning was 
supported by three other experts, one of whom mentioned 
the case of a cow which developed the ‘ blue line’ within 
a few hours of consuming a gallon of paint. ‘The testimony 
of defenders’ experts was to the effect that lead poisoning 
is comparatively slow in its action and that the‘ blue line ’ 
only appears in the chronic form of the illness. Asked 
his opinion on the statement for pursuer that the ‘ blue line ’ 
was seen on the bullocks’ gums so soon after they became 
ill, Professor Greig said that such a thing would be 
absolutely unique. 

“The case was continued for debate on the evidence.” 


DANGEROUS Drugs Act CHARGE. 


“Ll may say that the fact of this complaint does not 
suggest the slightest criticism of your competence as a 
veterinary surgeon, said Sheriff Laing to Mr. John Beattie, 
M.R.C.V.8., Rose Cottage, Longside, who appeared at 
Peterhead Sheriff Court on 4th February, on a charge of 
contravening the Dangerous Drug regulations,”’ reports 
the Aberdeen Press and Journal. 

“The charge was that, being a registered veterinary 
surgeon, he did on September 2Ist last, at Rose Cottage, 
give to William Catto, farmer, Hillhead, of Muirton, 
Whitecairns, a prescription for the supply of a dangerous 
drug, viz., 20z. of tincture of opium (laudanum), which 
did not comply with the conditions specified in article 5 
of the Dangerous Drug regulations, in respect that the 
prescription did not (a) set forth his address ; (6) set forth 
the name and address of the person for whose use the 
prescription was given; and (c) the prescription, ‘having 
been given for the purpose of treatment of animals, was 
not marked ‘ for animal use only,’ whereby he was liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding £200, 
and in default of payment to imprisonment, or to imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding 
six months, or to both fine and imprisonment. He pleaded 
guilty. 

“Mr. W. L. Scott, solicitor, on accused’s behalf, said 
Mr. Beattie had been in the habit of doing professional 
work for Mr. Catto, and he was asked by Mr. Catto to 
give him a prescription for a supply of the drug, which he 
had used on previous occasions for the treatment of cal ves. 
The drug was to be kept as a standby, and used when 
required. He omitted to comply with the requirements of 
the regulations, but it was entirely an overlook on his part, 
and he was exceedingly sorry. No harm had been done. 


“The Fiscal (Mr. Maclennan) said he did not suggest 
for asingle moment that Mr. Beattie intended to contravene 


the regulations wilfully. 
“‘ Mr. Beattie, in reply to the Sheriff, said he had been 


in practice for 45 years, all at Longside. 


He proceeded to 
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say that he was in a hurry at the time, when the Sheriff 
intervened with the remark—It is all right, Mr. Beattie, 
I am not going to impose the full penalty upon_you. 
(Laughter.) 

“The Sheriff, in passing sentence, said —I can only say 
I am satisfied upon the information before me that the 
error was committed inadvertently, and that there was no 
intention on your part to commit a breach of the regula- 
tions. In the whole circumstances I think justice will be 
met if I simply ask you to pay the costs of the prosecution 
— 25s.’ 


ALLEGED CRUELTY TO A EwE. 

“A case of considerable interest to farmers and flock- 
masters was before Sheriff Brand at Dumfries Sheriff 
Court on 7th February, when Thomas Morton, farmer, 
Dalmakethar, Applegarth, and James Thomson, joiner, 
Sunnyhill, Lockerbie, were charged with having cruelly 
ill-treated a ewe belonging to Thomas Morton, by having, 
about Ist April, 1926, inserted in the uterus of said ewe 
a half-pint oval glass bottle and allowed it to remain till 
20th November, 1926, whereby the ewe was caused 
unnecessary pain and suffering, contrary to the Protection 
of Animals (Scotland) Act, 1912. 

“Respondents pleaded not guilty. The hearing of 
evidence occupied the court nearly five hours. 

‘“ The evidence for the prosecution was to the effect that 
the insertion of a bottle to prevent prolapse of the uterus 
after a ewe had lambed was a wholly unnecessary proceed- 
ing, as there were other means equally effective and un- 
attended by any suspicion of cruelty. Expert evidence 
was to the effect that the use of the bottle was an old- 
fashioned method, which was now out of date, and which 
they had never seen used. They agreed that there had 
been a want of care in not seeing that the bottle was 
removed when its purpose was served. There was 
difference of opinion as to the extent of the suffering which 
the ewe would endure as the result of the non-removal of 
the bottle, but. most were agreed that after, at most, three 
weeks ov a month any pain there was would be intermittent. 

“For the defence, the expert evidence went to show 
that the use of the bottle for the purpose mentioned was 
by no means out of date. One professor stated that the 
method was still recognised in the teaching at his college. 
and one veterinary surgeon said he still used the method 
and was glad to do it. 

“The Sheriff found the charge not proven.”-——Dum/frics 
and Galloway Standard. 


MANAGERESS OF HoME FINED FOR CRUELTY. 

“Yesterday, for the second time, the manageress of 
Our Dumb Friends League home for cats and dogs was 
charged at Bedford with cruelty,” says the News of the 
World, of 13th February. ‘‘ The manageress, Miss Maria 
Maydwell, was on this occasion accused of unnecessary 
cruelty to a cat. She had previously been fined for cruelty 
to a dog, at the instance of the late Mr. W. W. Marks, 
Clerk of the Peace. Miss Gertrude Legge, of Bedford, 
gave evidence that she sent a large black cat to be destroyed 
painlessly, but a week later she found it in her garden. 
in a dirty and exhausted condition. It expired before 
she could carry it indoors. Veterinary evidence showed 
that the cat died from pleurisy of four or five days’ standing, 
its condition having been weakened by a dose of chloro- 
form. Miss Maydwell explained that when she took the 
cat out of the lethal chamber it appeared to be dead, and 
she could not under:iand how it recovered and got away. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Barrett, who prosecuted for the 
R.S.P.C.A., defendant admitted that she did not take any 
notice of the time at which the cat was put into the 
chamber or taken out. A fine and costs amounting to 
seven guineas were imposed, and the Chairman, the 
Rev. C. 8S. Farrar, remarked that the arrangements for the 
destruction of avimals at the home were not sufficiently 
well regulated.” 
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Special Meeting of Council R.C.V.S. 


A Special Meeting of Council R.C.V.8. was held at 
the College, 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on 
Thursday, January 20th, 1927. Present: Lt.-Col. 
J. W. Brittlebank (President) in the Chair, Mr. J. H. 
Carter, Major F. T. G. Hobday, Messrs. W. 8S. King, 
G. H. Livesey, Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, Dr. J. Share- 
Jones, Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, Messrs. 8. H. Slocock, 
T. F. Spencer, E. Alfred West, J. Willett, Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge and Lt.-Col. T. D. Young. 

The President reported, with great regret, the 
absence of the Secretary through illness, and it was 
resolved that a message of sympathy from the Council 
be conveyed to Mr. Bullock. 

The minutes of the previous Special Meeting were 
read and signed as correct. 

The Council resolved itself into Committee to hear 
the considered opinion of the Solicitor regarding the 
legality of the amendment to Bye-law 61, to follow 
Clause (2), Section C. On resuming its sitting in 
Council, letters of apology were read from Major J. 
Abson, Dr. O. C. Bradley, Professor J. B. Buxton, 
Messrs. A. Gofton, R. Hughes, J. McKinna, G. P. 
Male and Professor A. W. Whitehouse. 

Bye-Laws. It was resolved that the following 
alteration to Bye-law 61 passed at a Special Meeting 
held on January 7th, 1927, be confirmed :—- 

That Bye-law 61 be amended by inserting after 
‘candidate’ in line 1, the words “except those 
exempted under Bye-law 62.° 

The Solicitor’s considered opinion having been 
read, the President ruled that the following amend- 
ment to Bye-law 61 was wtra vires, and could therefore 
not be confirmed :— 

That the following words be added to Bye-law 61, 
to follow clause (2), Section C. :— 

** It shall, however, be at the option of the Principal 
of any of the affiliated Veterinary Colleges to present 
the students of his College for the subject of Anatomy 
at two examinations, that is to say, in part at the first 
professional or A examination and in part at the 
second professional or B examination; and in that 
case the students at such College shall be examined 
in that part of the subject that deals with Osteology 
and Arthrology at the first examination and in the 
whole of the subject of Anatomy at the second exam-. 
ination. 

“Notice of intention to present students for 
examination in the subject of Anatomy at two exam- 
inations must be given to the Secretary of the Royal 
Jollege of Veterinary Surgeons at least three months 
before the examination and the notice shall apply to 
all the students of that College that have entered at 
the current session.” 

It was resolved that the following alterations to 
Bye-laws passed at a Special Meeting held on January 
7th, 1927, be confirmed :— 

Bye-law 62.—{i) That Bye-law 62 be altered by the 
insertion after the word ‘‘ Botany,” in line 10, the 
following words :—‘‘and any matriculated student 
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who produces evidence of having passed with honours 
an examination in Chemistry and Physics, and also 
in Biology (Botany and Zoology) as part of his course 
for a degree in Arts, Science (exclusive of Veterinary 
Science) or Medicine.” 

(ii) That Bye-law 62 be amended by adding the 
following words at the end of the paragraph (3) :— 
** They must also submit a certificate to the following 
effect : ‘ Of having been a student for one session at 
one of the affiliated Veterinary Colleges and of having 
therein satisfactorily attended during that period 
the following courses of instruction— 

(1) Anatomy. (a) A course of not less than 130 
lectures on the Anatomy of the domesticated animals. 

(b) A course of pfactical Anatomy during which 
the student must have dissected the whole body of 
the horse at least once to the satisfaction of his teacher 
and attended not fewer than 40 hours’ practical 
instruction on the Anatomy of the other domesticated 
animals, 

(2) Physiology. A course of not less than 80 
lectures on the Physiology of the domesticated 
animals. 

(3) Histology. A course extending to not less than 
40 hours’ practical instruction regarding the histology 
of the domesticated animals. 

(4) Stable Management. Manipulation of the 
domesticated animals and principles of shoeing 
healthy animals. A practical course extending to 
not less than 20 hours’ instruction. 

It was resolved that the following alteration to the 
Jubilee Memorial Regulations passed at a Special 
Meeting held on January 7th, 1927, be confirmed :— 

That regulation No. 7 of the Jubilee Memorial 
Regulations be amended by inserting ‘‘on cach 
paper” after the word ‘‘ Marks ” in line 7. 

It was resolved that the Seal of the College be 
attached to the new Bye-laws, as amended. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


(QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL. 

A Quarterly Meeting of the Council of the Fund 
was held at the College, 10, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C.L., on Thursday, 20th January, 1927, when there 
were present : Mr. 8. H. Slocock, in the Chair, Lt.-Col. 
J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. F. L. Gooch, Mr. J. W. McIntosh 
Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, Mr. A, M. Munro, Lt.-Col. 
P. J. Simpson, Mr. E. Alfred West, Mr. J. Willett and 
Capt. 8. Villar. 

The CuarrMAN reported the absence of the Secretary, 
through illness. This was received with much regret. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
published, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Apologies for absence were received from Dr. 
0. Charnock Bradley, Mr. J. Ewing Johnstone, 
Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. P. J. L. Kelland, Capt. R. B. 
Nelder, Major U. W. Townsend, Mr. Jackson Young, 
and Mr. H. P. Standley. 

Correspondence received since last Quarterly Meeting 
was submitted, 
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It was proposed by Colonel BrirrLeBank, seconded 
by Colonel Simpson and unanimously resolved that 
Mr. John Macfarlane be made a Life-Member of the 
Fund. 

SECRETARY'S Report. 


The Secretary’s report was read, which included 
the following donations received since the previous 
meeting :— 


John Macfarlane (Life Membership) ... 10 10° 0 
J. A. W. Dollar ... 
Price and King 

Bolton Cinema : 
R.C.V.M.A. Collecting Box 
Central Vet. Society os 


te 


= 
a 


A. Whicher 0 
E. Whitley Baker ‘a “we ll 6 
B. De Vine 0 
J. R. Baxter aa 0 
J. H. Thomson ad 0 
W. Jackson Young on 12 6 
J. Martin a 0 
S. H. Slocock 0 
J. Wright Conchie 16 
J. L. Cormack 0 


W. Steele Bodger 
A. J. 8. Reynolds, Special Donation 


—) 


R. A. Marking 0 
A. J. Beeson 0 
R. E. Penhale 0 
W. Fowle 1 0 
H. P. Standley aa os 0 
Mark Tailby 0 
Miss Broad 0 
£77 2 5& 
CASES. 
Case No. 24..-Widow, aged 75, very infirm, 


suffers from cataract, operation necessary. 

It was resolved that the grant of 12s. 6d. per week 
be continued in this case. 

Case No. 57.—Daughter of deceased member, 
aged 50. 

It was resolved that the Council do adhere to its 
previous decision and that the grant be discontinued, 

Case No. 98.--Widow, aged 56, no income. 

It was resolved that the grant of 10s. per week be 
continued for the present quarter. 

Case No. 101.—Widow, aged 67, one son a cripple 
and helpless, two daughters are nurses, total income 
£10 per annum. 

It was resolved that the grant of 10s. per week be 
continued for the present quarter. 

Case No. 103.--Daughter of deceased member, 
aged 57, at present ill in Nursing Home. 

It was resolved that a temporary grant of LOs. 
per week be granted for the present quarter. 

Investment of Donations. It was resolved that the 
‘Treasurer be authorised to invest a sum up to £500 
in Consols. 


Erratum.—The first line of Mr. T. F. Prime’s clinical 


report ‘‘ Osteo-malacia in a Cat ”’ (Page 154 of last week’s 
issue) should read : ‘‘ There is not a great variety of veter- 
jnary literature, etc.” 
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Mid-West and South Wales Division. 
ANNUAL MEETING AND DINNER AT BRISTOL. 


R.C.V.S. Presipent on “ THE VETERINARY SURGEON 
IN RELATION TO PuBLIc HEALTH.” 


( Continued from page 169.) 


Lt.-Col. J. W. BrrrrteBank, concluding his address, 
said : To give you some idea of what clinical inspection 
can do, I would like to say that for some years now 
we in Manchester have given up extensive application 
of the tuberculin test. We rely on the clinical exam- 
ination of our herds, of which we have a very con- 
siderable number under regular clinical examination. 
The work of clinical inspection is controlled by our 
monthly examination of the milk by the biological 
test, and in no single case yet have we had a farm 
producing tuberculous milk where our regulations 
and conditions have been properly carried out and 
observed. We have had difficulty with certain 
farms because the farmers would not go to the full 
extent of our requirements, but most of these farms 
come under our ken in the first place because they 
are producing tuberculous milk. 

All this has resulted, I venture to say—in fact, I 
am absolutely convinced of it—in an enormous 
reduction in the losses from tuberculosis in these 
herds, so there is material benefit, not only to the 
public authority, but also to the owners of the herds. 
The reduction in the incidence of tuberculosis has 
also resulted (where our complete measures are 
carried out) in a reduction of pneumonia, of con- 
tagious abortion, and in an almost complete oblitera- 
tion,in these herds of diseases such as Johne’s disease. 

These are practical operations applied in the field 
for a great many years, and I feel sure that if you 
could persuade your local authorities, or county 
authorities, that you are in a position to render this 
great service not only to humanity but to the agri- 
cultural community, you would not have lived in 
vain. (Loud applause.) 

The PresipEnt: I am sure you will all agree with 
me that we have been privileged to hear a most 
valuable address from Colonel Brittlebank. We 
have with us to-day two Medical Officers of Health 
in Dr. Williams and Dr. Savage, and I have much 
pleasure in requesting Dr. Williams to make the 
first contribution to the discussion on Colonel 
Brittlebank’s remarks. 

Dr. Cotston WitLtAMs, Medical Officer of Health 
for the County of Glamorgan, said, in the course of 
his remarks, that Colonel Brittlebank’s view of the 
preventive aspect of tubercle in bovines was of great 
importance. Prevention seemed to have been little 
studied, or, if it had been studied, the results had not 
obtained the wide currency that was necessary. 

Agriculture was not the predominant interest in 
his own County, but the southern portion was agri- 
cultural, and an endeavour had been made to detect 
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and eliminate tuberculous milk from local production 
for many years. In the last three or four years the 
amount of sampling from producers, both in respect 
of tubercle and by bacterial counts for cleanliness, 
had been considerably increased. A standing offer 
was also made to the district medical officers of health 
specially to sample any producer on their recom- 
mendation. 

A whole-time Veterinary Officer acted under the 
Agricultural Committee, and the question of routine 
inspection of dairy herds had been discussed. Assum- 
ing that there were 3,000 separate establishments 
in which one or more cows were kept it was obviously 
impossible to do more than occasional sampling 
inspections in each county district through one 
whole-time officer. It had been a matter of debate 
whether, even under recent legislation, routine 
inspection of dairy herds was enjoined. The legal 
view stated by the Clerk to the County Council was 
that inspectorial duty was limited to the investigation 
of herds upon complaint or special information 
supplied. 

He thought that Colonel Brittlebank’s experience 
and strongly-stated view about the neglect of hygiene 
in cow-keeping and cleansing and disinfection of 
infected byres was a cardinal point. 

It was undesirable to legislate too far in advance 
of current opinion among the more reasonable and 
far-sighted members of the agricultural community, 
and in administration the aims of a Public Health 
Committee and an Agricultural Committee were not 
identical. 

The ‘Tuberculosis Order was not a_ preventive 
measure ; the farmer was compensated for diseased 
cattle by analogy it would not be a preventive measure 
for the eradication of phthisis merely to compensate 
the relatives. 

While he sought the co-operation of veterinary 
practitioners, it was clear that in simplicity of working, 
and perhaps economy, lay the case for the whole- 
time officer. The tendency towards creation of 
whole-time service would be likely to diminish the 
field for the individual veterinary practitioner. 

It was likely that, in meat inspection as well as in 
work concerned with dairy herds, more whole-time 
officers would be appointed, and it would be desirable 
that their professional association should think out 
the detail and difficulties of their future policy, and. 
try to fine a working agreement to meet these changes. 
‘They were well organised and should protect their 
own interests, always remembering that it was unwise 
to push professional claims to the point of unreason- 
able conflict with the public interest, which was the 
over-ruling consideration and would, in the long run, 
prevail over the sectional view. 

Mr. CoLEMAN, in the course of his remarks, ex- 
pressed his keen appreciation of Colonel Brittlebank’s 
address and said that the latter had taken that line 
of action throughout his career since he had first 
known him, in 1913. He thought that would indeed 
be the line along which good would come. He was 
more than pleased to see Dr. Williams and Dr. 
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Savage with them, and if all Medical Officers thought 
as he knew that these gentlemen did, they would 
soon begin to work the different Orders satisfactorily. 

He strongly supported the suggestion thrown out 
by Col. Brittlebank that there should be a veterinary 
service in close collaboration with the medical service. 
He would like to see that service which Colonel 
Brittlebank knew him to have suggested to the 
Council of the R.C.V.S.--a veterinary public health 
service under the Ministry of Health and severed 
entirely from the Ministry of Agriculture, and for 
the following reason: the agricultural community 
had much the greater interest in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and they were out to grind their own 
axes, to protect themselves against restrictions which 
might be vexatious to them. 
the Veterinary Department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture transferred to the Ministry of Health, with 
its Chief Veterinary Officer directly responsible to 
the Minister of Health. 

With regard to the counties, he thought Colonel 
Brittlebank’s suggestion was an admirable one— that 
there should be one or two whole-time men, making 
use of the general practitioner for the inspections. 
They would then eliminate that administration by 
the Chief Constable of the County to which much 
exception was taken. The administration should be 
carried out by a Chief Veterinary Officer, and the 
part-time men should be under him and obey his 
instructions. 

Dr. W. G. SAvaGE said that he agreed with nearly 
everything that Colonel Brittlebank had said. There 
was, however, one important exception with which 
he would later on deal. He agreed that as the 
Tuberculosis Order was worked at present it was a 
useless Order. He read a paper at Exeter in 1914, 
after the 1913-14 Order came in, and he made. the 
same criticism upon that Order, being warmly 
supported by all the veterinary surgeons who spoke 
at that meeting. He had always taken the line that 
the Order could only do good if it was worked as a 
preventive measure. 

If they read the protocol of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in regard to the 1925*Oider, they would note 
that it was full of pious hopes. It followed the 
principles of Ostertag’s work, and that meant that 
the Order should be used as a basis to discover “ open ” 
tuberculous animals and then to get rid of them. 
The Order and the instructions of the* Ministry of 
Agriculture worked together should accomplish a 
considerable measure of good because, having found 
“open ” tuberculosis, they would aim at eliminating 
further sources of infection and so would try to get 
rid of other tuberculous animals, but in practice 
nothing of the sort took place. 

He had read another paper at Bristol, in April, 
in which he carefully analysed the whole of the 
Somerset records to that date to see what effect 
that Order was having, and it was all too clear from 
that analysis that the Order, as it was worked, was 
a futile measure. 

He was glad to hear Colonel Brittlebank make 
the point that if one had an Order that was costing 
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a great deal of money and was yet futile, its effect 
would be detrimental to what they all wanted—the 
reduction of tuberculosis. Under this Order they 
got at the animals so late that nearly all the harm 
they were capable of doing had been done. In the 
majority of the slaughter cases noted in the Somerset 
records the animal concerned was one which was on 
its way to the knackers, figuratively speaking, and 
yet the owner obtained some compensation. 

They would never do anything with regard to the 
prevention of tuberculosis unless they brought’ it 
home to the agricultural community that it was in 
their own interest to get rid of tuberculosis from the 
herds —in other words, that it was a paying proposition 
for the farmer. There was a colossal amount of 
ignorance amongst farmers as to tuberculosis and 
the way in which it was caused, as was instanced by 
the fact that they did not hesitate, in some cases, to 
feed milk from tuberculous cows to pigs. The 
Tuberculosis Order could be a useful one, but, as it 
was now worked, it was, in his opinion, absolutely 
useless as a means of reducing the incidence of tuber- 
culosis amongst cattle. 

He wished to say just a word on the tuberculosis 
sections of the 1915 Milk Act—these were mainly paper 
clauses. He had, for many years, been an opponent 
of the principle of the Manchester Clauses. Doubtless 
they had done a great deal of magnificent work, due 
to men like Professor Delepine and Colonel Brittlebank 
who had operated them and made them a success. 
But it was starting at the wrong end. To collect 
samples of milk, as vended, was useless—the milk 
was too much mixed. The big towns had not any 
real power to protect themselves against tuberculosis. 
The only way to discover the incidence was to take 
a number of samples of milk, collected under the 
most careful conditions, from the whole of the herd 
on the farm at the place of production. The idea 
of sampling vended milk was a futile one. 

They would all agree with Colonel Brittlebank 
as to the value of an adequate veterinary service to 
deal with this matter. He had been studying the 
question for twenty-five years, and for some time it 
seemed to him to be the ideal method of dealing with 
the problem, but when one went into calculations 
of cost one feared it was impossible. What would 
be the cost of a whole-time veterinary officer for 
Somerset ? Allowing for very strenuous whole-time 
veterinary officers who could get over the county, 
and either for one whole-time supervisory officer or 
for thirty-two part-time inspectors, such as would 
be required for a county of such size and with so large 
a number of animals, it would cost about £20,000 a 
year. He agreed that it would be the right thing, 
but, on the basis of finance, it was not practicable. 
He did not think, therefore, that they were going to 
solve the problem in that way, 

He was surprised to hear Colonel Brittlebank say 
that a veterinary surgeon found it very easy to 
diagnose tuberculosis of the udder. He had accom- 
panied veterinary surgeons who had examined a great 
many animals in herds the mixed milk of which 


yielded evidence of infection, and they had usually 


found early tuberculosis of the udder an extra- 
ordinarily difficult condition to detect. He had met 
with case after case in which the veterinary surgeon 
said ‘it may be a case of tuberculous udder,” and 
they had had to fall back on bacteriological exam- 
ination. On top of their complete scheme, therefore, 
they had to allow for the additional cost of bacterio- 
logical examinations. 

He was really, at the moment, very depressed as 
to the difficulty of being able thoroughly to rid our 
herds of tuberculosis. He did not know that they 
would ever get rid of it unless they introduced an 
immunisation scheme on the lines of Calmette’s work. 
But, using the machinery we had available, he 
thoroughly agreed that every county ought to have 
one whole-time veterinary officer to help in the work 
and that every county ought to utilise the veterinary 
surgeon to a greater extent than was done at present. 

Professor WooupRIDGE said that he had listened 
with very great interest to Colonel Brittlebank’s 
address, and, like Dr. Williams, he was interested to 
hear quite a number of ideas expressed that had been 
his own for some considerable time. Unlike Dr. 
Savage, however, he was not at all afraid with regard 
to the expense of veterinary service in public health, 
although he must confess that he had not an opportun- 
ity of going through figures which might tend to 
convince him otherwise. 

The discussion had been directed very largely to 
the question of milk, but, as the title of the paper was 
rather wider than that, he wou'd like to direct atten- 
tion into another channel in which the veterinary 
service might be of great assistance in regard to 
public health, and that was in connection with the 
inspection of meat. If a veterinary service such as 
had been outlined by Colonel Brittlebank were in- 
stituted, that service would also be able to carry out 
the work of meat inspection, and in that respect 
would reduce very materially the proportion of the 
cost so far as milk inspection was concerned. He 
would also be able to carry out work under the 
Diseases of Animals Act and that again would reduce 
the proportion of the expense as it concerned milk. 
Dr. Savage in his estimate had also added the cost 
of laboratory work and biological tests. But if 
this work was already carried out, it would not be an 
additional cost though it might in part be transferred 
from one department to another. 

With regard to meat inspection, he felt very strongly 
that there was a great deal of work to be done. At 
the present time the main inspector in this connection 
was the sanitary inspector who had obtained a meat 
inspector's certificate at one of the recognised institu- 
tions, such as the Royal Sanitary Institute. In his 
view, those men were trained up to a certain point 
that would enable them to detect the grosser changes 
in flesh from the normal condition, but they were 
not in a position, either by their training or by their 
experience, to decide what many of those conditions 
actually were, or whether or not the animal from 
which those diseased organs was taken should be 
condemned, in part or in whole. He felt that a whole- 
time co-ordinating veterinary officer, with the 
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practitioner as a part-time inspector, would be able 
to carry out that work with a great deal of advantage 
to the general public. He thought that side of the 
question ought to be brought forward. 

With regard to the suggested transference of the 
Veterinary Department from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to the Ministry of Health, he thought that 
was impossible and undesirable, because they must 
not forget that a very great proportion of the veterin- 
ary surgeon's work was in connection with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and had to do with the 
contagious diseases of animals that in no way affected 
the public health. He would prefer to suggest that 
there should be appointed to the Ministry of Health 
one or more expert veterinary advisors, who would 
assist the Minister in regard to the drafting of regu- 
lations and their interpretation. They would be 
able to go down to the counties to help the people 
who had to administer the regulations on the spot. 
If that were done, he felt that the Ministry would 
be able to appreciate more fully the assistance they 
could obtain from such a service as had been out- 
lined—for instance, the relief they would afford 
Medical Officers of Health in certain circumstances 
would be incalculable. 

Mr. Haut (Barry) agreed that there should be a 
whole-time County Veterinary Officer, but con- 
sidered that veterinary practitioners should be 
appointed as part-time men--that was if it was the 
intention of County Authorities to work the Milk 
and Dairies Act to be of any general public benefit. 
No one man could possibly carry out all the work. 
For several years past he had the privilege as a part- 
time man of inspecting all dairy cows in the urban 
area in which he was practising. The advantages 
that had accrued from this systematic inspection 
were admitted by his local authority and the County 
M.O.H. 

THE Repty. 


Colonel BRITTLEBANK, in reply, expressed his 
gratification at the very kind reception which had 
been accorded his remarks. He had only attempted 
to draw up very broad lines of policy, but those 
broad lines of policy were based on actual experience, 
an experience now of nearly twenty-six years, closely 
applied to that very question of the veterinary 
supervision of dairy herds. 

It did seem to him that the agriculturists of 
Gloucestershire were hardly as progressive as they 
ought to be. He realised their difficulties, but they 
were in just the same position as his people were 
twenty-five years ago. The farmers then refused to 
have anything to do with anything that savoured of 
interference, but public opinion had been created, 
numerous lectures had been given, and what had 
happened in the North now? They were anxious 
for something tangible to be done. They said that 
the present policy, as had been so ably pointed out 
by Dr. Savage, was a useless policy, that it was going 
to lead nowhere, and they were willing to be inspected 
and assisted. Did they imagine for a moment that 
tuberculosis problem was going to be dealt with 
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in their lives, or in the lifetime of their children ¢ 
The whole thing was, to start with, a question of 
education, because unless they were successful in 
securing the complete support, and appreciation of 
the position, by the agricultural community, they 
might as well “ leave things alone.” The farmer was 
one of the most vital figures in the whole picture : 
many and many a time the farmer had been the 
means of first arousing his suspicion as to a particular 
animal when the examination of a herd was in pro- 
gress. But the farmer now realised the benefit 
which he would get from a complete system and, in 
Lancashire and Cheshire at any rate, he had allied 
himself with them. Altogether he had, he submitted, 
been able to show a reasonable amount of successful 
team work. 

Dr. Williams agreed with a great deal of what he 
had said, and he was very grateful to him for his 
remarks. He was bound to say, however, that the 
appointment of one whole-time man without any 
co-ordinating scheme was going to lead to very little. 
One man, or half a dozen men working as whole- 
time men did and under the disabilities with which 
whole-time men had to contend- would find himself 
very seriously handicapped. When he first started 
it was some years before he was accepted. He did 
think that if the whole-time man could secure the 
aid of the practitianers, with their close association 
with the client and their clinical knowledge, he could 
render a good account of himself. 

The matter certainly did raise the question of 
expense, and he was quite sure that none of them 
had lost sight of that question, but they must also 
remember that the counties were already spending 
a good deal of money on veterinary services, but he 
submitted that that work had to be paid for on a 
vicious principle, the principle of fees, and he thought 
that there should be a co-ordination of all the work into 
the hands of the veterinary inspectors. If their 
services were paid for on an annual consolidated 
salary basis, the cost would prove reasonable and they 
would get very good value for the money spent. 

Let them think for a mement what the administra- 
tion of the Tuberculosis Order and the ordinary 
administration of the Diseases of Animals Act cost 
throughout the country; if they could develop that 
into some constructive scheme, something that would 
give permanency of result, they would nat feel that 


“money was being wasted. Once they commenced 


to show results, they would at once make very 
material progress in getting the requisite money. 

Mr. Coleman had objected to the unequal inter- 
pretation of the Acts. They need not expect him to 
say much about that, because all those Acts and 
Orders now in operation were comparatively recent, 
and until some consolidated service was available 
there would never be anything like uniformity in 
administration. 

He was very grateful to Dr. Savage in that he had 
agreed with him in very much that he had said, and 
he very justly condemned the milk clauses. He 
(Col. Brittlebank) had condemned them for twenty- 
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five years. Manchester tried to get further powers 
in 1904 and only succeeded in being saddled with a 
fresh objectionable clause by their Department of 
Agriculture. But the milk clauses pointed the way ; 
they showed the existence of the infection and they 
laid the foundation of a good deal of the work in the 
examination of milk. He believed that Delepine’s 
work would be extolled in generations to come. He 
never intended, when he spoke, to try and justify 
the milk clauses, but they did utilise them as excuses 
to get on the farms, and when once they got on the 
farms they stopped there, because directly they 
found that a farm was sending tuberculous milk that 
farm became part and parcel of the scheme for 
regular and continuous inspection. But the gratify- 
ing part of the matter was that the farmers had come 
to welcome the system—they realised what was being 
done for them. In that work they had often had 
the hearty co-operation of the practitioners 
if it had not been for that it would have been im- 
possible to carry on. 

As a result of those milk clauses, operating in the 
way he had described, they had been able to bring 
down the amount of infected material to a very low 
point. The War brought a recrudescence of care- 
lessness and immediately after the War the tuber- 
culous milk line jumped up higher than they had 
ever had it. They had a steady fall in the years 
1920 to 1925, but it was a curious fact that ever 
since the imposition of the operation of the Tuber- 
culosis Order in 1925 the wave was going in the 
upward direction. 

He also supported what Dr. Savage had said about 
the emaciated animal. He had said in Birmingham, 
in 1903, that any man selling milk for public con- 
sumption who was found to have an emaciated animal 
supplying milk ought to be prosecuted. To pay a 
minimum compensation to these people for their 
waster animals was a waste of public money. (Hear, 
hear). Whatever Dr. Savage said, they had got to 
go on sampling milk even to-day, because there was 
no other method that he knew of of stirring up county 
councils to try and do something—and he thought 
that Dr. Savage was really heartily in support of 
what he had said. / 

Mr. Hall had confjrmed—and he was very glad 
to hear him say it—the benefit of the services rendered 
to the community by the part-time veterinary in- 
spector. He could point to many instances where 
veterinary surgeons had been engaged to carry out 
the periodical inspection of herds and the beneficial 
results which had followed from their services. In 
that whole question there was that important matter 
of the early diagnosis of the disease. 

He quite agreed (Dr. Savage had raised the point) 
that it was often a matter of extreme difficulty, and 
sometimes often a matter of impossibility to diagnose 
tuberculosis of the udder, and a man would be a fool 
to stand up before a meeting of veterinary surgeons 
and medical men and say he could diagnose all these 
cases, but he believed—and he thought every practical 
clinician would admit it—that if one was regularly 
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doing a job and doing it thoroughly, there was a 
degree of expertness attained that one little suspected 
that one would attain, and it was because he desired 
that that degree of expertness should be attained 
that he made that plea for the part-time inspector. 
He had been a whole-time man for a great many 
years, but fortunately he had been in practice before 
he was a whole-time man, and he realised that to 
take any man straight from college and to put him 
into highly responsible work of that sort, was to 
ask impossibilities of him, and that to pay for service 
of that sort was largely a waste of money for the 
community. They must have experience, and they 
must have the confidence of the people with whom 
they had to deal. He said, with all respect, that 
the doctor was in a different position. Human life 
was placed at a higher valuation than animal life, 
morally speaking. When the veterinary® surgeon 
went in, especially if he were a stranger, the financial 
aspect immediately loomed in front of him. To ask 
a man to keep his milk free from tubercle on moral 
grounds was an impossibility, but if they could point 
out to the agricultural community the losses they 
were able to save them, the enormous benefit they 
were going to get from this service, he felt- sure that, 
if it did mean a little increase in the rates of a county, 
they would not hesitate in meeting them in the years 
to come. (Applause.) 

The meeting concluded with the passing of hearty 
votes of thanks to Colonel Brittlebank for his address, 
to the President for his conduct of the meeting, and 
to the Past President, Mr. J. J. Aveston, for his 
services in the Chair during the preceding twelve 
months. 

The company, after a brief adjournment, partook 
of the Annual Dinner, a convivial function which 
was enjoyed all the more because of its informal 
nature. Time did not permit of the delivery of any 
but the briefest of speeches, but due honour was done 
to the toasts of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons (proposed by Dr. Savage and responded to 
by the President of the R.C.V.8.-Col. Brittlebank) 
and of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
~-upon the proposition of Mr, C. E. Perry, response 
being made by Professor Wooldridge, the President 
of the N.V.M.A. 

W. D. Rees, Hon. Secretary. 


Lancashire Division.* 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

A general meeting of the Lancashire Division was 
held at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, 
on December 7th, 1926, at 3-30 p.m. The Chair was 
taken by the President (Mr. J. Holroyd), and other 
members present were Messrs. C. 'T. Trevor, T. Dobie, 
T. Millington, J. W. Brittlebank, W. Woods, J. 0. 
Powley, J. Hall, F. Hopkin, T. Wilson, J. H. Wright, 
J. D. Whitehead, Dr. T. Hare, Messrs. E. H. Curbish- 
ley, A. H. Leyland, H. H. Aldred, J. H. Carter, R. H. 


* Received on 28th January, 1927, 
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Oddy, F. G. Edwards, G. Greenway, J. F. Dixon, 
J. Spruell, and A. W. Noel-Pillers. Visitors.- 
Messrs. J. R. Robertson, C. R. Wood, J. Buie, and W. 
Tweed. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Warwicke Fowle, G. H. Locke, E. F. 
Wood, J. McKinna, R. Hughes, J. T. Allen, T. Eaton 
Jones, H. T. Matthews, P. T. Lindsay, and Professor 
8. H. Gaiger. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the Secretary 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute, inviting the Associa- 
tion to send a delegate to the Congress to be held at 
Hastings on July 11th-16th, 1927. 

It was agreed that the President represent the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association at this 
Congress. 


CounciL’s Report. 

The Council’s Report was next submitted. It was 
recommended that the Annual Dinner be held on the 
same day as the Annual Meeting, in Manchester, and 
that ladies be invited to be present, also that the 
President be granted ten guineas from the funds of the 
Division for the entertainment of guests. The Coun- 
cil’s recommendation was adopted. 

The next item on the Council’s Report was a recom- 
mendation to form a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section 
of the Division. The Prestpent explained to the 
meeting that the Council felt that the position of the 
part-time inspectors, so far as the carrying out of the 
various Acts and Orders was concerned, would be 
improved if they had their own section of that 
Division, when they could have meetings to discuss 
various matters. With this in view, the Council 
recommended that a section of the Lancashire part- 
time inspectors be formed, also the Cheshire part- 
time inspectors. These sections would have their 
own chairmen, secretaries and committees. In reply 
to a question by Mr. E. H. Curbishley, Mr. Holroyd 
stated that the members of these sections must be 
members of the Lancashire Division, and that any 
policy decided upon by the part-time inspectors’ 
sections, must be approved by the Council of the 
Division before being carried out. 

Mr. J. O. PowLry said that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture was very keen on matters of that description, 
and he would suggest that the Ministry’s inspectors 
be invited to attend the proposed meetings. He 
thought that they might be able to help in many ways 
which, of course, would have to be unofficial. 

Mr. A. W. Noet-PI.uers said he had mentioned the 
matter to several of the Ministry’s inspectors, and 
they all seemed to be delighted to join in and assist 
in a non-committal way. 

Colonel Brirr.eBank said that that was the first 
time anything in the shape of concerted action had 
been contemplated on behalf of the part-time inspec- 
tors. ‘There could be no doubt that there could be no 
greater loss to the general field of preventive medicine 
than if the authorities decided to administer the 
various enactments with whole-time men. Medical 
men were too apt to compare the position with their 
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own, but he ventured to say, as a whole-time officer 


of long experience, that it was only by the assistance 


of the practitioner-inspectors that satisfactory pro- 
gress could be expected. The whole profession ought 
to stand solid for that. The present methods of 
administration were frequently obsolete and unless 
they unhesitatingly said so, when the time came for 
an assessment of the position, and failure had to be 
recorded, the blame would be put upon the veterin- 
ary profession ; while, as a matter of fact, the pro- 
fession had never been given a proper chance, hemmed 
in by conditions and restrictions which had the effect 
of rendering much that might be useful, valueless ; 
administered by people who knew little of the causa- 


tion of disease, the inevitable result was waste. In | 


Scotland a position had been created which was an 
insult to an honourable profession, for no part-time 
veterinary officer was to be allowed to undertake any 
inspection of cattle belonging to his own clients. He 
had protested about that in the Council of the “ Nation- 
al” and urged that that body should fight such an 
insult for all they were worth. For it was an insult, 
as, on enquiry, he ascertained that such restrictions 
applied to no other part-time officers. The majority 
of medical officers of health and clerks to local autho- 
rities were part-time officers, but for some unexplained 
reason the veterinarian, who was equally a_pro- 
fessional man with the other two, had been singled 
out as being unworthy of trust. Many country 
practitioners would find themselves in a very dificult 
position if emoluments for professional services 
rendered by them to the community were to be taken 
from them. There could be no doubt that the pre- 
vailing system of administration required amending, 
but the whole profession should stand united, and 
petty jealousies and self-interest be placed in the back- 
ground. The part-time and _ whole-time officers 
should never separate ; there was ample room for 
both, and the best results, not only to the profession 
but in the public interest could only be attained by 
a combination of both. Before closing, he had great 
pleasure in announcing that he had prevailed upon 
Mr. Holroyd to allow him to nominate him as a 
candidate for the Council of the R.C.V.S. and he hoped 
that all the members of the ‘‘ Lancashire ** would do 
their utmost to secure his return. 


Mr. J. H. Wrieut proposed that the Council’s 
recommendation be adopted. Colonel BrirTLEBANK 
seconded and the proposal was carried unanimously. 

The Council’s recommendation to strike the names 
of two members off the roll of membership, owing to 
non-payment of subscriptions, was adopted ; as was 
a recommendation to combine with other Divisions 
in the issue of an election circular at the next election 
for Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. 

Nominations for Membership.—-The following gen- 
tlemen were nominated for election as members of the 
Division :~ Messrs. Arnold C. Shuttleworth, Lytham ; 
James Holt, Leigh; Norman Brear, Ulverston ; 
R. E. Hoile, Wrightington ; James D, Rankin, Colne ; 
Peter Manuel, Crewe; Frank H. Leech, Crewe; 
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THIS YEAR’S HOLIDAY FIXTURE: TORQUAY, SEPT. 1 2-17. 


George Boulton, Sandbach; R. Shepherd, Middle- 
wich; J. J. Collins, Bowdon; T. O. Richardson, 
Tarporley; J. Norbury, Knutsford; James Mac- 
kintosh, Manchester; Thomas Walker, Blackpool ; 
H. Holroyd, Blackburn; J. Barker, Nelson; W. 
Tweed, Sheffield; and G. Hutchinson, Poulton-le- 
Fylde. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE- BEARERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1927, 

President. Major J. H. Wright. 

Mr. J. Hotroyp proposed, and Colonel Brirt.e- 
BANK seconded, that Major Wright be elected President 
of the Division for the year 1927, Colonel Brittlebank 
said that Major Wright had been a member for many 
years, and it was only due to his modesty that he had 
not been elected before. He was confident that 
Major Wright would receive the same support as 
Presidents usually received from the members of 
that Society. The proposal was carried unanimously, 
and Major Wricut expressed his thanks for the way 
his nomination had been received. 

Vice- Presidents.—Mr. J. Holroyd, Mr. E. H. 
Curbishley, and Mr. T. Wilson. 

Hon. Treasurer.Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers. 

Hon. Secretary—Mr. J. Spruell. 

Hon. Auditors.—Mr. E. L. Butters and Mr. 'T. 
Dobie. 

Council._-Mr. J. Allen, Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, 
Messrs. E. J. Burndred, F. G. Edwards, Major F. 
Hopkin, Messrs. P. T. Lindsay, H. Sumner, senr., 
J. D. Whitehead and W. Woods. 

Representatives on the Council of the National.”’— 

Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. J. H. Carter and 
Mr. G. H. Locke, with the Hon. Secretary (ex-officio). 

The PrResipenT reported that a member of the 
Division, Mr. J. N. J. Hagan, of Kirkham, had met 
with a serious accident, and it would be some time 
before he would be present again at the meetings. 

It was agreed that a letter be sent to Mr. Hagan, 
expressing sympathy and the hope that he would 
have a quick recovery. 

The PrestpENT next called upon Dr. Tom Hare to 
give the paper on “Observations upon Bovine 
Epilepsy,’ which Dr. Hare and Mr. P. T. Lindsay 
had prepared. 

[This paper, together with the discussion to which 
it gave rise, are reproduced at the commencement 
of this issue of the Record.— Ed.]. 

Following the discussion, Mr. J. D. Wuirengeap 
said that, in response to many requests, he had brought 
with him a specimen of a guinea-pig which had been 
inoculated with the sediment of unmixed milk four 
weeks previously, and which showed well-marked 
tuberculosis at the seat of inoculation—-inside the 


left thigh. The spleen and bronchial intestinal 
glands were also affected. This specimen was exam- 
ined with interest by the members. 

The meeting concluded with the passing of hearty 
votes of thanks to Dr. Hare and Mr. Lindsay for their 
paper and to the President for his conduct in the chair. 

JOHN SPRUELL, Hon. Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these eolumns. 


Diary of Events. 


Sept. 12-17th—N.V.M.A. Congress at Torquay. 
Feb. 25th--Annual Meeting of the North Wales 
Division at Bangor. 

Feb, 25th—Annual Meeting and Dinner of the 
Lancashire Division at Manchester. 
Annual Meeting of the North of England 
Division at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 


‘eb. 26th 


R.C.V.S. Counctn ExLection, 1927. 

We are informed that a further nomination has been 
received for the above election, namely, that of Major 
R. F. Wall of Bayswater, whose proposers are Mr. 8. H, 
Slocock and Major P. W. Dayer-Smith. 


THE HUNTERIAN LECTURE. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession who are interested 
in the comparative aspect of the subject, and especially 
members of the Comparative Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, will be welcomed at the Hunterian Lecture 
on ‘Testicular Tumours of Congenital Origin,” to be 
delivered under the auspices of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in the Theatre of the College, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, on Wednesday, February 23rd, at 5 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor J. Howell Evans, M.A., M.D., M.Ch. (Oxon.), 
F.R.C.\S. Admission will be free, by visiting card. 


THe Nortu or ENGLAND DIVISION MEETING. 

In connection with the fixture notified above, the Hon. 
Secretary of the North of England Division (Mr. J. R. 
Rider) writes :— 

“We are hoping to have a rather notable meeting this 
year, and have already secured a preliminary announce- 
ment in the local press. Our principal guests at the 
luncheon will include the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, Sir 
Theodore Morison (Principal of Armstrong College), the 
President R.C.V.S., and the President N.V.M.A.” 


PROFESSORSHIP FOR EDINBURGH VETERINARY GRADUATE. 

Mr. J. F. Shirlaw, M.R.C.V.S., son of Dr. Shirlaw, 
Faculty of Music, University of Edinburgh, has been 
appointed to the Professorship of Pathology, in the 
Punjab Vetecinary College, Lahore. Mr. Shirlaw was 
educated at George Heriot’s school, Edinburgh, and 
obtained his veterinary qualification at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, where he has held the 
appointment of Assistant to the Professor of Pathology 
since 1924. 


LonpoNn UNIVERSITY STAFF EXAMINERS. 


The London (niversity Gazette list of Staff Examiners 
for 1927 includes the following :-- 

Veterinary Anatomy.—Prof. J. Share-Jones, D.V.Sc., 
M.S8ce., F.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary Hygiene.—Lt.-Col. 
C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 

Veterinary Pathology.—W. H. Andrews, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary Physioloqgy.—Prof. G. A. Buckmaster, M.D., 
B.Ch., D.P.H. 


J. Brittlebank, 
D.Se., 


February 19, 1927. 


R.C.V.S. OBiruary. 


Rosr, Andrew, Senior, 16 Ward Street. Glasgow. 
Graduated 29th April, 1861, Edinburgh. Fellowship, 
16th Apeil, 1877. Died 8th February, 1927. 


THE LatE Mr. ANDREW Ross. 


Mr. Andrew Robb, F.R.C.V.S8., of 16 Ward Street, Glas- 
gow, the doyen of the veterinary profession in the West 
of Scotland, died at Hillcrest, Bearsden, near Glasgow, 
on 8th inst., in his 86th year. His remains were interred 
in the High Necropolis, Glasgow, on Friday, 11th inst. 
The cortege was followed by his two sons, Mr. William 
Robb, F.R.C.V.S., and Mr. Andrew Robb, jun., M.R.C.V.S8., 
and by his three grandsons, Mr. H. H. F. Robb, M.R.C.V.S.. 
Mr. Alex. Robb and Mr. Shiel McKie, M.R.C.V.S., also by 
Mr. A. R. F. McKie, L.D.S., and De. John McKie D.S.O. 
The profession was represented by Mr. David Imrie, 
M.R.C.V.S. Mr. Jas. Macfarlane, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. Wm. G. 
Forbes, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. Jas. Forrest, M.R.C.V.S., Dr. 
Whitehouse, M.R.C.V.8., ete., and George W. Weir, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. Robb was a Glasgow man, born in the old village of 
Parkhead in 1841. 

He was educated at St. James’ Sessional and Collegiate 
School, and studied at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh. He qualified in 1861 and graduated as Fellow 
of the R.C.V.S., 1877. During his long career he pract*sed 
in Glasgow and the vicinity and was universally recognised 
as one of the ablest men in his profession. As a competent 
examiner of horses for soundness he had no superior, and 
no man in the profession was more absolutely relied upon as 
an umpire. As a witness in difficult cases his services were 
in frequent requisition. 

Mr. Robb was a man of genial disposition and was held 
in high esteem by a very large clientele. For many years 
he had been ably assisted by his two sons, William Robb, 
F.R.C.V.S., and Andrew Robb, jun., M.R.C.V.8., who now 
carry on in the old quarters. It is not many years since he 
retired from consultative duty, and for many years he was 
senior veterinary surgeon to the Glasgow Agricultural 
Society. He took an active interest in the affairs of the 
profession all his life. Mr. Robb has passed away full of 
years and full of honours. having played his part in a right 
manful fashion.—G. W. W. 


Mr. 'T. W. W. Wrigat, M.R.C.V.S., Municipal Veterinary 
Surgeon, Penang, who graduated London, 1910, died at 
Singapore on December 31st, 1926. 

Mr. Fred Bullock, Secretary, R.C.V.8., writes to say that 
he has received a letter from a mutual friend in Penang 
telling how universally Mr. Wright was beloved and 
respected there. Mr. Wright had heard that two young 
Chinese barristers whom Mr. Bullock had known when they 
were in London, were about to return, and he had asked 
their mother on Christmas Eve to allow them to go to see 
him on their arrival in order that he might have news of 
his friends in London. Mr. Wright was obliged, however, 
to leave for Sinapore, on Christmas Day, before the arrival 
of the young people, and died a week later after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He leaves a widow and one little son. 


SHORTHORN Society AND R.V.C. 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the Shorthorn 
Society, the President (Colonel J.Griffiths,C.M.G.) proposed 
that the Society should make a contribution to the 
Re-Building Fund of the Royal Veterinary College. ‘The 
Earl of Northbrook, in whose name as chairman of the 
Board of Governors the appeal was being sent out, was a 
past-president of the Shorthorn Society, and had for 
many years been chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee, and he thought that in view of the work done 
by the Royal V eterinary College, and as a compliment to 
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Lord Northbrook, this Society would like to make such 
contribution. 

On the proposal of Lord Merthyr, seconded hy Lord 
Deshorough, it was unanimously agreed to make a donation 
of 100 guineas. 

Personal.—Mr. 8. A. Evans, M.R.C.V.S., has arrived 
from Tanganyika Territory on leave. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Hysteria in Dogs. 


To THE EpirorR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,— Professor Wooldridge, in the discussion that took 
place on Mr. Leslie Pugh’s paper on “ So-called Nervous 
Distemper,” at the Central Veterinary Society on January 
l4th, and reported in the Veterinary Record of February 
5th, page 127, seemed to imply that because the so-called 
hysteria occurred both in males and females and had no 
association with the genital apparatus, it could not there- 
fore be hysteria as known to human _ neurologists. 
Accordingly, he would name it an acute form of neuralgia. 
If this be Professor Wooldridge’s real view, then | think 
he is mistaken as regards the comparative pathology 
of these two diseases. 

If one refers to Quain’s “ Dictionary of Medicine,” 
third edition, article Hysteria, page 709, from the pen of 
Thomas Buzzard, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptics, one 
will find under Mteology —Predisposing Causes: ‘‘ It 
is probable that a state of more or less imperfect develop- 
ment of the higher nervous centres, of congenital origin, 
very frequently, if not always, underlies the various 
circumstances which apparently conduce to the hysterical 
condition. The female sex is much more prone than the 
male to the affection, which usually occurs between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty, and most frequently of all 
between fifteen and twenty The occurrence of 
hysteria (although comparatively rare) in males, is 
sufficient of itself to disprove the uterine theory of 
causation.” 

All those who are interested in this subject should 
read this article in the original as only by studying human 
medicine comparatively are we able to compare the con- 
ditions we see in animals with those in man and to form a 
correct conclusion. 

Mégnin, Guzzoni, Nocard and others have described 
epizootics of this disease, and have attributed as the cause 
Symbiotes auricularum in the middle ear. Nocard termed 
it ‘‘ the epileptiform convulsions of sporting dogs.” But, 
in my experience, both in cats and dogs, this parasite may 
produce many varietics of nervous disérder, from 
Jacksonian epilepsy down to pivoting in a circle, rolling 
over like a barrel or trotting in a circle. A sudden single 
piercing howl in the night which persisted for months 
until the true cause was discovered was discontinued after 
the ears had been treated for this parasite. 

This parasitic invasion occurs in 95 per cent. of the 
long-haired cats, and to a very high percentage in dogs. 
In the dog there may not be much to be seen with the 
naked eye, but on scooping out some of the wax or dust 
as far down as the drum, the parasite is found. 

Fleas and lice in some animals may produce similar 
symptoms. Even on the eve of an outburst of eczema or 
other superficial irritation one notes at time a similar 
effect. These reflex disorders are well known to physio- 
logists and neuropathologists. 

Any external causes acting on our highly-bred, inbred, 
improperly-bred dogs of the present day should not create 
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any surprise as to what effects they would produce, espec- 
ially on animals not allowed to expend their energy in sport 
or a suificiency of exercise. Hard-worked healthy men or 
animals rarely develop nervous maladies; these occur 
more in the indolent or the improperly bred.— Yours 
faithfully, Henry Gray. 
Kensington, 
12th February, 1927. 


General Paralysis in Dogs. 


To tHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY ReEcoRD. 

Sir,— During the discussion on the paper on “ So-called 
Nervous Distemper” by Mr. L. P. Pugh, F.R.C.V.5., 
B.V.S., Mr. Henry Gray said that there is another type 
which has not been described by any practitioner in this 
country, #.e., general paralysis. Over forty years ago, 
my father named it creeping paralysis, as it was like the 
condition so termed in the human being. We have ever 
since, when seeing a case, called it by that name for various 
reasons, as, in the first instance, there is only slight weakness 
of the hind quarters, and the name prepares the owner for 
a long illness and for the loss of control gradually to 
become worse. 

A dog after apparently recovering from distemper, 
does not quite become convalescent, has perhaps a slight 
discharge from the eyes, appetite capricious, and medicine 
does not seem to pull him together. After a while the 
owner complains that there is a slight loss of power and 
control over the hind quarters, and that the dog has a 
difficulty in getting upstairs. The weakness of the hind- 
quarters gradually becomes worse, till the dog cannot stand, 
although perhaps able to move his legs. The paralysis 
gradually keeps extending upwards till it becomes general. 
Very often the dog dies and in some cases after weeks anc 
weeks of treatment, is able to totter about. There is still 
a tremendous amount more to be recorded in veterinary 
literature, as it is at present very scrappy and incomplete 
compared with medical literature... Yours faithfully, 
T. F. Prime. 

Upper Norwood, 

12th February, 1927. 


Icterus in Ruminants. 


To Tan Eprror or THe VETERINARY ReEcoRD. 

Sir,—-In reply to Mr. F. T. Harvey’s letter on the above 
disease and the rarity of its occurrence in cattle practice, 
I think probably the account of the following case, the 
only one with which I have ever met in cattle, may 
be of interest to him and to others. 

The subject in question was a dairy cow which developed 
piroplasmosis, or redwater. The clinical symptoms were 
those usually met with in such cases, not of a very severe 
type, which responded to treatment in about four days, 
when appetite and rumination returned and she appeared 
to have thoroughly recovered. 

About a fortnight afterwards I was again asked to visit 
the same animal. She was very dejected, and’ had a 
temperature of 105° F. Her mucous membranes, udder, 
and the less hairy parts of skin showed a well-marked 
yellow discoloration, particularly her eyes. The bowels 
were constipated and the urine was heavily stained with 
biliary discoloration. The case presented all the well- 
known symptoms of jaundice, as known in other animals. 
She refused all food, became rapidly weaker, recumbent, 
and died on the fifth day. 

The owner informed me that she refused food only for a 
day before calling me in and seemed to have completely 
recovered from her attack of redwater. It will be seen that 
the symptoms appeared 12 days after her recovery from 
piroplasmosis and were probably a sequel. 

I, too, like Mr. Harvey, have noticed the bile-stained 
feces in redwater, and I think it is a valuable assistance in 
the clinical diagnosis of that disease, when doubtful, to 
smear a little faces on the hand, and to observe the biliary 
stain, even in the early diarrheic symptoms.— Yours 
faithfully, Epwp. R. SMyTHE. 

Falmouth. 


February 19, 1927. 


Osteo-malacia of Cats. 
To THe Eprror or THE VETERINARY 

Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Prime’s description of a 
of a case of feline osteo-malacia, in that this was a disease 
which I considered was unknown in the cat. In fact, in 
‘“‘ Diseases of the Cat ”’ which I published in 1925, I men- 
tioned rickets and osteo-malacia (among other complaints) 
as diseases to which the cat had an apparent immunity. 

I believe that the most modern theory as to the causation 
of osteo-malacia is an aberration of one or more of the 
endocrine glands. 

In osteo-malacia and kindred diseases there is a lowered 
calcium content of the blood, which may be associated 
in particular with hypo-parathyroidism or hyper-ovarism. 
It has at least been found that parathyroid medication, 
with or without calcium lactate, will restore the normal 
lime content of the blood, and exert a marked beneficial 
effect upon the disease. Similarly, it has been prove: 
that hyper-activity of the ovaries results in an inhibition 
of the parathyroid function, which is manifested by the 
appearance of conditions such as osteo-malacia. Castration 
will therefore sometimes effect a cure. As in this case, 
the animal was already castrated, the probability is that 
the disease was associated only with disfunction of the 
parathyroid or perhaps even with the thyroid. Dr. White 
described the treatment of dogs suffering from osteo- 
malacia (Veterinary Record, May, 1926) with parathyroid 
and calcium, and recorded complete success.—-Yours 
faithfully, HAminron Kirk. 

67 Wigmore Street, 

Portman Square, W.1, 
15th February, 1927. 


Important R.S.1. Sessional Meeting. 
To Epiror or Tar VETERINARY KeEcorD. 

Sir, -A Sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
will be held on Friday, March 4th, 1927, at 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road at 5 p.m., when a discussion will take place 
on “ Public Health Meat Regulations,” to be opened by 
W. Brennan DeVine, M.C., F.R.C.V.S., D.V:8.M., Veter- 
inary Superintendent, Birmingham. The Chair will be 


taken by Alderman William Phené Neal, J.P. (City of 


London). 

Mr. DeVine will be followed by Charles Porter, M.D., 
B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law, (M.O.H.) St. Marylebone; J. S. 
Lloyd, F.R.C.V.8., D.V.8.M. (Chief Veterinary Inspector, 
Sheffield) ; J. A. Dixon, M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspector, 
Leeds) ; W. G. Collinge (Past President, National Federa- 
tion of Meat Traders’ Association); Councillor John 
Edwards (Hornsey), and A. E. Bonham (Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, Exeter). 

Veterinary Surgeons desiring to be present should 
write to the Secretary of the Institute, as they will receive 
an admittance card from the Council inviting their 
attendance. 

I need hardly tell you that Mr. Alderman Phené Neal 
will give veterinary surgeons every opportunity to join in 
the discussion providing they give notice to him before or 
during the early part of the discussion.—Yours faithfully, 
JAMES R. HAYHURST. 

Metropolitan Cattle Market, 

London, N.7, 
llth February, 1927. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 

Report of the Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
from Mr. T. C Hall, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs J. Blakeway, R. E. Glover, 
and Major R. F. Stirling. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Gritain 
and Ireland. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE; 10 Cray’s inn Square, London W.C.1. 

All communications reiative to the literary side of the Veterinary 
Record must be addressed to the Assistant Editor, “‘ Veterinary 
Reoord,” 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.0.1 
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hotograph of affected wing bones. The greatly thickened 
periosteum has been stripped back. All bones 
except digits affected. 


Photograph of humerus and ulna sectioned longitudinally to 
how the occlusion and distension of the medullary cavity 
by dense osteoid tissue. 

The superficial softer bone can be differentiated above by 
"lightness of colour. It is found immediately under the 
thickened periosteum and is bright yellow in colour 

when exposed. 


Photograph of leg bones, showing moderately enlarged 
femur, enormously enlarged tibia and metatarsus. 
Digits unaffected. 


Skiagram of an affected wing contrasted with a normal limb. 
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